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PREFACE. 



IT has been frequently objected to metaphy- 
sical speculation^^ that they subserve no useful 
purpose; and it must be allowed, that there 
are many inquil'ies in this department of in- 
tellectual exertion, which lead, in appearancei 
and even in reality^ to no practical result. 
This is however a defect inherent in every 
pursuit, and can be brought as no specific ob- 
jection against the philosophy of mind. How 
many substances are analyzed by the chemist^ 
which can never be rendered use&l; how 
many |)lants are minutely described by the 
naturalist, which might have remained in ob- 
scurity without the least possible detriment to 
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IV PEEFACE. 

the world ; and how many events are narrated 
by the historian, from which no beneficial in- 
ference can be drawn ! It seems to be a ne- 
cessary condition of human science, that we 
should learn many useless things, in order to 
become acquainted with those which are of 
service ; and as it is impossible, antecedently 
to experience, to know the value of our acqui- 
sitions, the only way in which mankind can 
secure all the advantages of knowledge is to 
prosecute their inquiries in every possible di- 
rection. There can be no greater impediment 
to the progress of science than a perpetual and 
anxious reference at every step to palpable uti- 
lity. Assured that the general result will be 
beneficial, it is not wise to be too solicitous ^ 
to the immediate value of every individual ef. 
fort. Besides, there is a certain completeness 
to b^ attained in every science, for which we 
are obliged to acquire many particulars not 
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Otherwise of any worth. Nor is it to be for- 
gotten, that trivial and apparently useless ac- 
quisitions are often the necessary preparatives 
to important discoveries. The labours of the 
' antiquary, the verbal critic, the collator of 
mouldering manuscripts, the describer of mi- 
croscopic objects (labours which may appear 
to many out of all proportion to the value of 
the result), may be preparing the way for the 
achievements of some splendid genius, who 
may combine their minute details into a mag- 
nificent system, or evolve from a multitude of 
particulars,* collected with painftil toil^ some 
general principle destined to illuminate the 
career of ftiture ages. To no one perhaps are 
the labours of his predecessors, even when 
they are apparently trifling or unsuccessfiil, of 
more service than to the metaphysician; and 
he who is well acquainted with the science 
can scarcely fail to perceive, that many of its 
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inquiries are gradually converging to important 
results. Unallied, as they may appear to pre- 
sent utility, it is not hazarding much to assert, 
that the world must hereafter be indebted t6 
them for the extirpation of many mischievous 
errors, and the correction of a great part of 
those loose and illogical opinions by which so- 
ciety is now pervaded. 

The principal Essays in the Mowing work 
are attempts to throw the light, of metaphysical 
investigation on subjects intimately connected 
with the affairs and the happiness of mankind. 
The importance of the topics discussed in the 
two Essays to which the volume owes its title 
will be acknowledged by all, and it will be 
perceived by the attentive inquirer, that the 
priticiples which the author has there attempted 
to establish lead to the most momentous oon- 
elusions, many of which he has contented him- 
self with leaving to the sagacity of his readers. 



PREFACE. Vll 

If any one will take the trouble of rigidly pur- 
suing the main principle of the first Essay to 
all its consequences, he will find them of a 
magnitude and importance of which he was 
originally perhaps little aware. 

In venturing upon these remarks, the author 
would not be conceived as making any undue 
claims to originalily. Most of the principles, 
which he has advanced, have been repeatedly 
asserted, and have had an influence on man- 
kind of which they themselves were probably 
unconscious. It often happens, that an im- 
portant principle is vaguely apprehended, and 
incidentally expressed, long before it is re- 
duced to a definite form, or fixed by regular 
proof : but while it floats in this state on the 
suiface of inen's understandings it is only of 
casual and limited utility ; it is sometimes for- 
gotten and sometimes abandoned, seldom pur- 
sued to its consequences, and frequently de- 
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nied in its modifications. It is only after it 
has been clearly established by an indisputable 
process of reasoning, explored in its bearings, 
and exhibited in all its force, that it becomes 
of uniform and essential service ; it is only 
then that it can be decisively appealed to both 
in controversy and in practice, and that it ex- 

« 

erts the whole extent of its influence on pri- 
vate manners and public institutions. 
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FORMATION OF OPINIONS- 



SECTION I. 

ON THE TERMS BELIEF, ASSENT, AND 

OPINION. 

EVERY proposition presented to the mind, 
the terms of which are understood, necessarily 
occasions either belief, doubt, or disbelief. 
These are states or affections of the mind on 
which definition can throw no light, but which 
no one can be at a loss to understand; re- 
sembling, in this respect, all the other simple 
operations and emotions of which we are con*- 
scious. Although we cannot define or illus- 

B 



2 ON THE TERMS BELIEF, 

trate them, we may, nevertheless, enlarge or 
limit the application of the terms by which 
they are distingfuidbied. 

By «,n.e Xs d.e te™ beUef h» beea 
restricted to the state of the understanding 
with regard to propositions of a probable na- 
txiie, Locke^ f^i* instioice, tnakte a diitidction 
between the perception of truth in propo- 
sitions which are certain, and the entertain- 
ment, as he expresses it, given by the mind 
to those which ale otify ptohMe ; styling the 
former knowledge, the latter belief, assent, or 
opinion*. This distinction, however, is not 
sanctioned by the practice of the generality of 
nietaphytiiciaiis, who constantfy employ the 

^ '' Probability is fikeness to be true, the very notation 

h^ url^UMiitg 0r pioMy Uf Myce it ftM or be reoelredl 
iflBt ir«B. The ^nMrtainment tiie mmi g^Vat ifa&s goift of 
propositiona b called belief, assent, or opinion, which is 
the admitting or receiinng any proposition for true, upon 
argfOments, or proofs, that are found to persuade us to re 
eAft it &s true, without tfertdn ktumf^ge that it b Mt.**^ 
Emi^ ot> lAe IMemdMM^f^ book iy» duster 16. 
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term belief m refercmce to facts and propo- 
sitions 6( all kinds. They speak of the belief^ 
not only of our own identity, of the existence 
of an external world, and of the being of a 
God, but of the a3donis and theoretn^ oS geo* 
metry. Nor does there appear to be any 
ground for the distinction when we appeal to 
our own conscidustiei$6. The nature of {be 
affection is the dame, whatever be the nature 
of the subject which htsus occasioned it It ia 
a dtate, indeed, which admits of irariods modi*- 
fications ; or, in othct words, the belief of sonie 
tiiiiKgs may be more firm and Izrefy tbdn of 
6^en. Thi« slorength and liveliness, however, 
do not at all depend on die logical nature of 
the propositions entertained. We beiieve as 
firmly; that there was a sanguinary contest 
between the J&iglisdi and French on the fidd 
6fWatertoo, aje( that the tkre^ angles of s tHh 
angle are equal tb two righ« angles:, al&di^h 
the one wotiM be ranked by logicianer ainofigst 
probable, and the ddlef dmongMi cettain pw- 
positions. 

B 2 



4 ON THE TERMS BELIEF, 

There are two other terma sometimes em-^ 
ployed as synonymous with belief^ viz. assent 
and opinion, but all the three have their re-^ 
spective shades of meaning. Assent appears 
to denote the state of the understanding with 
regard only to propositions ; while belief has 
a more comprehensive acceptation, expressing 
the state of the mind with regard to any fact 
or circumstance, although that fact or circum- 
stance .may never have occurred to it in the 
form of a proposition, or, what is the same 
thing, may never have been reduced by it into 
words. Every body believes in his own iden- 
tity, and in the existence of an external woiid, 
although comparatively few have thought of 
these truths in express terms. It would, there- 
fore, be more proper to speak of a man's be- 
lief in his identity than of his assent to his 
identity ; of his belief in the existence of mat- 
ter than of his assent to it ; but we might with 
perfect propriety speak of his assent to the^ 
proposition that matter exists. 

The term opinion is used by Locke, in some 
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passives of his Essay, as synonymous with 
belief and assent, but there is a wide difference 
in its general acceptation. It is seldom, if 
ever, used in reference to subjects, which are 
certain or demonstrable. We talk of a per- 
son's opinions in religion or politics, but not 
in algebra or geometry, and so &r the last 
named philosopher and common usage are in 
accordance ; but he appears to have sometimes 
forgotten that the term, in its ordinary sense, 
denotes not the state of the mind, but the sub- 
ject of belief, the thing or the proposition be- 
lieved. Thus we say to receive, to hold, and 
to renounce an opinion. 

The distinctions here pointed out^ are not, 
however, very closely observed. On the con- 
trary, it is surprising that words of so much 
importance should be employed with so litde 
precision. Belief is often indiscriminately used 
to express a state or affection of the under- 
standing, a proposition believed, a doctrine, 
and a collection of doctrines. In the follow- 
ing pages it will simply denote the state or 
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affection of the mind, while the tenn opinion 
will be employed (in reference to propositions 
of a probable nature) to designate that which 
is believed. 

It may be remarked, that whatever we be- 
lieve may be thrown into the form of a propo- 
sition ; and when we say of such a proposition 
that we believe it, it is equivalent to saying 
Ibat it appears to us to be trae, or probable. 
The expressions are exactly synonymous, or 
convertible ; for it woyld be a manifest contra- 
diction to assert that we believed a proposition 
which did not appear true to us, or lliat a pro-r 
position appeared true which we did not be* 
lieve. 



SECTION II. 



ON THE INDEPENDENCE OF BELIEF ON 

THE WILL. 

It hw b^n fi^equ^tly Asserted^ iand »tiU m^m 
frequi^tiy ^sumed, that belief 19, in lowy <:^im», 
a Yoluntaxy act of fl^e mind. In what cases, 
however, it is d^endant on the will, few writers 
have ventured to state in direct t^rms ; nor do I 
know that the subject has ever been examined 
with that closeness of attenidoa which its im-^ 
port$iiice deserves. If it were a point of nxere 
speculative ^uriosilyi it would scarcely be 
wojrik while to rescii^ it from the vagueness 
in which it has hitherto r^^nained; but die 
fsuA is, that many of the actions, as wsH as 
many of the Bioral judgments of maiddmd^ 
l»roceed on an assumption of ihe Vioiuntery 
mature oi faeUef, and it Ihei^ce becomes of 
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practical moment to ascertain how far that 
assumption is founded in truth. Of the just- 
ness of this remark we shall have occasion in 
the sequel to adduce ample proof. 

It may be observed, in the first place, that 
there are a great number of facts and propo- 
sitions, in regard to our belief of which it is 
universally allowed that the will can have no 
power, and motives no efficacy. A mathe- 
matical axiom, for instance, cannot be doubted 
by any man who comprehends the terms in 
which it is expressed, however ardent may be 
his desire to disbelieve it. Threats and tor- 
ments would be in vain employed to compel a 
geometrician to dissent from a proposition in 
Euclid. He might be compelled to assert the 
falsily of the proposition, but all the powers 
in the universe could not make him believe 
what he thus asserted. In the same way, no 
hopes nor fears, no mwaces nor allurements^ 
could at all affect a man's. belief in a matter of 
fact which happened under his own observa- 
tion. The remark is also true of innumerable 
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&cts which we have received on the testimony 
of others. That there have been such men as 
Csesar and Cicero, Pope and Newton, and 
that there are at present such cities as Paris 
and Vienna, it is impossible to disbelieve by 
any effort of the will. 

In those cases, therefore, where the evi- 
dence is of such a nature as to produce uni- 
versal assent, it is acknowledged by all that 
the will can have no power over our convic- 
tions. If it exercises any control at all, we 
must look for it in those subjects which admit 
of diversity of opinion. But the belief, doubt, 
or disbelief which a man entertains of any 
proposition, which others regard with different 
sentiments, may be the same in strength and 
every other respect as the belief, doubt, or dis-- 
belief which he entertains of a proposition iA 
regard to which there is entire unanimity ; and 
if in the latter case his opinion is involuntary, 
there can be no reason to suppose it otherwise 
in the former. The mere circumstance of 
others taking a different view of the subject 
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(of which he may be ahogetha unaware) can 
have no tendency to render his b^ef more 
liEd>le to be affected by motives, <», in <riher 
wwds, to bring it imd^ ^e control of the 

will. 

It will, perh{^, be generally granted, that 
. dedded belief, or decided disbelief, when once 
engendered in the mind, cannot be affected by 
volition. This licence is usually p^oed in 
the middle region of susp^se and doubt, and 
it is supposed* that when the understanding ii 
in a state of fluctuation between two oi^niona, 
it is in the power of the will to determine the 
decision. The state of doubt, however, will 
be found to be no more subject to the will 
dian any olher state of the intellect All the 
various d^frees of belief and.difibelief^ firom 
the fiiUest conviction to doubt, and from doubt 
to absolute incredulity, correspond to the de- 
gree of evidence, or to the nature of the con- 
siderations ^eseat to the mind. To be in 
doubt is to want that degree or kind of evi- 
dence which produces belief; and while the 
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evidence remaioB the same, without addition 
or diminutioa, &e mind must continue in 
doubt""". The understanding, it is dear, can-^ 
not believe a. proposition on precisely tibe 
same evid^ice as that on which it previously 
doubted it, and yet to ascribe to mere voliticm 
a change from doubt to conviction is assert* 
ing that this may take place ; it is affirming 
that a man, without the slightest reascm, may, 
if he please, believe to*day what he doubted 
yesterday. 

* Belief sppeans to be the fiimest wken diere are no 
hostile or contrary con^ideroidoBfi for ihs mkid to rest 
upon. In proportion to the nimiher uut importKpce of 
contrary f^nsideralions belief is impaired^ and if they are 
increased to a certun extent, it fades into doubt. The 
latter is often a state of oscillation, in which the xnind 
passes firom one class of iffgiiments to another, tiie pre- 
domiiiant affection of the moment according i^h tihc «r» 
go^Ants on which the contempUn^ happens to be &ced; 
The mind may also be said to be in doubt; when it is 9^ 
quainted with neither side of a question, and has therefore 
no grounds for a determinate opinion. The one may be 
caHed adiFe or poeitiFe, die other psadve or nDgaitiye 
doubt. 
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It may be alleged, perhaps, that it is not 
necessary to suppose the understanding to be- 
lieve a proposition on the same evidence as 
that on which it previously doubted it, since the 
will may have the power of changing the cha- 
racter of the evidence. This implies that it 
may be capable either of raising additional 
ideas in the mind, or of detaching some of the 
ideas already there from the rest with which 
they are associated, and dismissing them from 
view. But it is acknowledged by our best 
metaphysical writers*, that by mere volition 
we cannot call up any idea, nor, therefore, any 
number of ideas forming an argument ; such 
an operation necessarily implying the actual 
presence of the ideas before the will is ex- 
erted: it is also impossible for us to choose 
what ideas shall be introduced into the mind 
by any topic on which we bestow our atten-^^ 
tion ; and it is manifest, that when ideas have 
been once joined together, we caimot prevent 

* See Lord Karnes's Elements of Criticismy and Dugald 
Stewart's Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
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them from suggesting each other according to 
the regular laws pf association. In the ex- 
amination of any subject, therefore, certain 
ideas will arise in our minds independently of 
the will, and, as long as we fix our attention on 
that subject, we cannot avoid the consequent 
suggestions, nor single out any part and forget 
the rest. We may, it is true, by the help of 
external means, or even by an internal effort^ 
dismiss a subject entirely from our thoughts ; 
we may get rid of it by turning our attention 
to something else ; but while we continue to 
reflect upon it, we cannot prevent it from 
suggesting those ideas, which, from the habits, 
character, and constitution of our minds,^ it is 
calculated to excite. 

We come then to the conclusion, that since 
the same considerations present to the mind 
must invariably produce the same belief, doubt, 
or disbelief, and since volition can neither in- 
troduce any additional considerations, nor dis- 
miss what are already present, liie will can 
have no influence on belief; or, in a&er 
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wordd, belief, dcmbt, and disbelief, are in- 
voluntary states of the intellect. 

But the proof of the involuntary nature of 
belief depends not on the justness of any 
metaphysical argument. Every one may bring 
the question to the test of experiment ; he may 
appeal to his own consciousness, and try whe- 
ther, in any conceivable case, he can at plea* 
sure change his opinion, and he will soon find 
that the most ardent wishes can be of no avaiL 
Take any controverted fact in history; let a 
tnan make himself perfectly acquainted with 
&it statements and authorities on both sides, 
end, at the end of his investigation, he wiH 
either believe, doubt, or disbelieve the fact in 
question. Now apply any possible motive to 
his mind. Blame him^ praise him^ intimidate 
him by threats, or allure him by promises, and 
^alter all yoar e&rts, how far will you have 
fimco^ded in chaiiging die state of 1h& int^ect 
wMi i^gttd to ibe &ct? How far will yoa 
have altered the eidttnediofi whick he diseems 
b^fweeti certain pt^mises and certain coselii* 
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sions ? To affect his belief you must affect the 
subject of it by producing new arguments or 
considerations. The understanding being pas- 
sive as to the impressions made upon it, if you 
wish to change those impressions you must 
change the cause which produces them. You 
can alter perceptions only by altering the thing 
perceived. Every man's consciousness will 
tell him, that the will can no more modify the 
effect of an argument on the understanding, 
than it can change the taste of sugar to the 
palate, or the fragrance of a rose to the smell ; 
and that nothing can weaken its force, as ap- 
prehended by the intellect, but another argu- 
ment opposed to it 
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Ol^ THE OPINIONS OF LOCKE AND SOMtE 
OTHER teRITERS ON THIS SUBJECT. 

The view which we have just taken, of the in^ 
voluntary nature of belief, coincides with that 
which Lodke has presented tons in the fol- 
lowing passage, as well as in other parts of 
his Essay. 

^^ As knowledge," says he, *^ is no more ar- 
bitrary than perception; so I think assait is 
no more in our power than knowledge* When 
the agreement of any two ideas appears to our 
minds, whether immediately or by the »3sist- 
anc^ of reason, I can no more;Fe&ise to per- 
ceive, no more avoid knowing it, than I can 
avoid seeing those objects which I turn my 
eyes to, and look on in daylight: and what 
upon full examinatioii I find the most pro- 

c 
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bable, I cannot deny my assent to. But 
though we cannot hinder our knowledge, 
where the agreement is . once perceived, nor 
our assent, where the probability manifestly 
appears upon due consideration of all .the 
measures of it ; yet we can hinder both knfliY- 
ledge and assent, by stopping our ipquijry;, and 
not employing our faculties in the searcb of 

any ti?utii*i'' : . 

. It lift not to beconceJELled, howdver, ^t this 
iehte reascHier frequently makes use of Idn^ 
gua^^e . ina|)lying belief to be an affair of thfe 
will, although there is only one case whidh hk 
specifically points 6ut as an, (exbeptidn to the 
genend reknatk in the prec^ng extract. 

^ I think^'^ says he^ '^ we may conclude, that 
in pa*opositiona, tvbere though the proofs in 
view, are of. most momsat, yet ihei^e ar^ . suf- 
ficient gfoijmds to suspect that there Is dither 
&ll£fey in words^ or certain proofs as consi- 
derable tb be produced on the contrary side ; 

* Essay on the tltaderstanfing^ book !▼, chapter 20. 
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therd assent^ siisjieiisey or dissent, are often( 
voluntary actions*." 

Here he has eridentty mistaken ike efkxA 6f 
an argument on the- tmdenstanding for an act 
of the will; To have ^^sufficient gtoonds to 
suspect either faUacy in wprds, or certain 
proo& m considerable to be prodoe^ iM tk«i 
contrary side^" is to be aheady in ' dotibt,^ €ft 
in the state caiied isaspeti»e ; and 6oimeqMatAf 
our suspense caimot be^ occasioned by subset 
^pientvoliticAV' ihuch less can it be converted 
by the will intoi aisseot or dissent 

liQeke ha£^ in fact asserted, first,' thfti ihci 
mind 'may be in jdotibtfirom a consideralieK 
presented to l3ie xbiderstandingj and thte, fhal 
in eonsequenee of lUs doubt it teay vohmtanly 
suspendits opinion^ oiV i^ other. words^ vd«^m 
taHly doubt Whcit it bufere doi:A)ted Jfiv(^hM- 
tarilyi 

The ease adduced is analogous to th&t df ii 
surveyor^ who m taking ^e dhneAskMs 6f 8 

* Essay on tlie UnderStftfldkigr^ Bool; iv, ehapier 90. 

c 2 
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piece of timber should be led to suspect the 
correctness of the instrument which he em- 
ployed. The suspicion would be manifestly 
involuntary, and could be removed only by a 
proof of its being unfounded. That in the in- 
stance alleged by Locke, or in any instance, 
assent, suspense, and dissent are voluntary ac- 
tions," is moreover inccmsistent with his former 
admission, that assent must follow or be de- 
.ermined by 4e greoer m«^fe« probabOity. 
For, if a greater apparent probability unavoid- 
ably produces Msent, a smaller apparent pro- 
bability, opposed to it must produce dissent; 
and two equal probabilities poised against 
each other (which is the only remaining case 
that can possibly occur) must either produce 
uncertainty, or. one of them must produce the 
same effect as a greater probability, and the 
otiier the same effect as a smaller probability. 
Thus two opposite and unequal effects would 
be , made to result from two equal causes. 
And if to believe a proposition* is the same 
thing as for that proposition to appear to the 
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mitid more probable than its opposite, then to 
say, that a man may believe if he choose one 
of two equally probable propositions, and dis- 
believe the other, is to say, that by an act of 
the will two propositions may appear equally 
and unequally probable at the same time. 

In the writings of another celebrated philo- 
sopher, Dr. Reid, we find the doctrine, that 
belief is independent of the will, stated with- 
out any such exception as that which has been 
the subject of the preceding animadversions. 

" It is not in our power," says this acute 
writer, " to judge as we will. The judgment 
is carried along necessarily by the evidence, 
real or seeming, which aj^eafs to us at the 
time. But in propositions that are submitted 
to our judgment there is this great difference ; 
some are of such a nature that a man of ripe 
understanding may apprehend them distinctly, 
and .perfectly understsdid their meaning with- 
out finding himself under any nece3sity of be- 
lieving them to be true or false, probable or 
improbable. The judgment remains in suis- 
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peqae, imtU it is iiiQlinisd 6b (me side or ano-^ 
ther jby reasons pr Arguments*/' 

Tb«t Dr. Reid 4ld . not .9^cnbe this suspense 
of the j^dgpQ^at tp my exj^rtipn of the will is 
svifficien)Jy eyid^t. from the lo^nner in which 
he expreM|9es hiipseflf. It is scarcely pecess^ry 
tp ^duqe the -following passiaige by waj;; of 
jCorroboRB^tion, but it is too explicit ai^d too 
n^uch in poiid; opt to be pres^ntj^d to the 
reader. 

" Every d^^g^^ of evidence, perceived by 
i^e miadi prpduges a proportioned degree of ' 
^ss/ent /qr bdi^f The judgment may be in 
per^ct suspensie between two contradictory 
o^pinions, when there is no evidence for either, 
pr leqMdl eyidjesLce for bol]}. The least pre? 
pond^i^cy i»i one . side mdlines the judgment 
jii^i prop^rtipn. Beljief is mi|:ed with do«bt» 
v^i^ jOr ;les99 ^Boaj^ we come to the highest de* 
gree of evidence, wheii all doutrf: vanishes, find 

* Essays on tbe Inteflectual Powers, page 555, 4to. 
ciilion. 
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i^e belief is film aiid iiumoveiable. This de-» 
^W of • evideiie^, the highest tiie human facui-* 
ties cfin fittsan, we aall certain^ ^.^ 

Lord Bacon, in several parts of his writings^ 
appears to have entertained similar views on 
this subject, although, as he never made it a 
matter of separate consideration, and only in- 
cidentally mentions it, his language cannot be 
expected to be uniformly consistent. In one 
remarkable passage he directly asserts the in- 
dependence of belief on the will, and distinctly 
points out the only way in which it can be 
controlled. 

^^The commandment of knowledge," says 
he, ^^ is yet higher than the commandment 
over the will ; for it is a conmiandment over 
the reason, belief, and understanding of man, 
which is the highest part of the mind, and 
giveth law to the will itself: for there is no 
power on earth, which setteth up a throne, or 

* Essays on the Intoilectual Powers, page 601 » 4to. 
edition. 
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chair of state, in the spirits and souls of mei^y 
and in their cogitations, imaginations, opi* 
nions, and belidb, but knowledge and learn- 

ing*." 

* Of th^ Profidenee and Adraneement of I^ewnif iTy 
bodkU 



SECTION IV. 



ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH HAVE LED 
MEN TO REGARD BELIEF AS VOLUNTARY. 

It is natural to inquire, why the affection or 
state of mind, which we term belief, should be 
considered as depending on the will any more 
than other affections or states of mind; why 
the discernment of truth and error ishould be 
considered as voluntary, and the discernment 
of other qualities as involuntary. We cannot 
alter at pleasure the appearances of objects, 
nor die sentiments which they occasion. If 
we open our eyes we must see things as they 
are, and receive the impressions which they 
are fitted to produce. Fields will appear 
barren or fertile, hills low or lofty, rivers wide 
or nanrow, men and womra handsome or ugly. 
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pleasant or disagreeable. If we take up a 
book its language will appear to us refined or 
vulgar, its figures apt or inappropriate, its 
images beautiful' or inelegant, its matter well 
or ill arranged, its narrative pathetic, or lively, 
or uninteresting, and we think not of ascribing 
thp^e imprpssjiQns fp tl^e will ; why tt^en, wh^n 
we gp a s^p farther a^:!^ foi^ ijs ^urgmnepts 
convincing, or doubtful, or inconclusive, should 
that be coiisid^red as ^ volunitar^ .^t? 

The commpa error, of regt^ding. belief w 
dependent on voliticm, nifty pevjiaps bQ 9^M4y 
asoribed to the intimate conii^atiKHi ^tUbsi^tii^g 
between bdief and the eKpresaion or deelamr 
tk>n of it, the latter qf which is at all ^tfi^ an 
act. of the will; S6 dose is iihia I2|0ima^tio9i^ 
aiidso frecpsendy da they ocmoide, thai tile 
Isbme laHgnage is bBkn appAieaUeiQ bath. It 
i» not^ tl^efore, surproing, that ih^y hs^ve 
h&bn ^sm£(nmAed togother> • aad) e^^n reaeii^4 
one eomlnon appdlatic^' fi>r the t^rm aa90nt is 
Used t&expre^ the hytimatiop pf ^us cimpurl- 
pdnce vitb^ ad ofSniim as mtHii 9^ ii^^w^vff- 
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rence itself, ovat ostensible as well as our real 
belief. By this intimate conneotion and fre- 
quent coincidence, men have been inadver- 
tently led to attribute the properties belonging 
to an external sign to the state or afiPection of 
the mind, and have drawn their inferences as if 
the two ffhings were i^actly identical.' As we 
cm retoe to express our agreement with a 
proposition, so, it has hem assumed,, we can 
r€£ls^ to believe it ; and as motives have power 
to induce a man to declare his assent, so it 
hs^ been talon for granted they have the 
ppwer c^ Cueing him to yield his ere- 

C^ best writers and aeutest meiaf^sieians 
q>6ak of yieldjing or "vKthbdiding our belief 
grpa^ttng or refoding ouir amsnt, afi wilch ave 
eyide^tly phrases tratisfemred frett &e eixt^iml 
pro%siip^ tQ the iptemal act They can- be 
rj»g9xded with pr^[»riety dtdy as figurative eK«^ 
presptpns; wd if tbey ase defensible cm liie 
grouA^ of the ai^cclssity of eEqdaininpilhr phcr 
909^0^ pf tb^ atii^d by a rdftrence^ler|diyi 
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sical events, their figurative character should 
never be overlooked. 

It is trite to remark, that, in treating of the 
mental powers, it is but too common to found 
conclusions on the literal interpretation of 
metaphorical phrases, as if the operations of 
the mind corresponded exactly with those phy- 
sical operations which supplied the language 
used in describing them. 

We cannot keep too steadily in view the 
distinction here pointed out, between the state 
of the understanding and the outward declara- 
tion, between . internal and external assent 
To the neglect of it may be traced almost all 
the vagueness, sophistry, and inconsistency on 
the subject of belief, which abound, as well in 
the writings of moralists and metaphysicians, 
as in the opinions, practices, and institutions 
of society. We ought always to bear in mind, 
that what a man affirms may be totally at va- 
riance with what he believes ; and that whatever 
power we may exert over his professions by al- 
lurements or intimidation, by the application 
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of pleasure or of pain, his internal conviction 
can be reached by nothing but considerations 

addressed to his intellect 

Another source of error on this subject has 
probably been the practke of confounding the 
consent of the understanding with that of the 
will or the feelings. The term assent is often 
applied indiscriminately to both, and doubt- 
less this confusion has sometimes suggested 
wrong inferences. Dr. Johnson has ftimished 
an instance of the ease with which these two 
very different things nuiy be confounded by 
their common right to the same term. He de- 
fines assent to be ''the act of s^eeing to any 
thing," and supports his interpretation by the 
following examples : — 

** Without the ffing'g assent or knowledge 
You wrought to he a leg^." 

Shakspkarb, Henry VIII. 

** AU the arguments on hodi sides must he laid in ha- 
lanee, and, upon the whole, the understanding determine 
its auenin^ 
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In the first of these examples^ the term 
is endeniij used, not to express opinion or 
belief, but the consent or concurrence of tibe 
Will ; in the second it imj^ies the consent of 
the understanding. The expression, ^^act of 
agreeing,'* may be employed indifferenlly for 
either; but agreeing to a measure or a 
proposal is obviously a very different thing 
from agreeing wi& an argument or a propo^ 
ntioftv 

In attempting to account fof the ^rror of te- 
garding belief as voluntary, it is important to 
remark, &at it may have arisen, in some de- 
gi^ee, from the circumstance of many people 
having no real conception of the truth or false- 
hood of those opinions which th^y profeiSs. 
They adopt an opinion according to their in- 
terest or their passions; or, in other words^ 
they undertake to assert some particular doc- 
trine, and regard as adversaries all who oppose 
it. Without ally i^efeitetice to iti^ import, they 
look upon it as a thing to be mslintainea, a 
post to be defended. In this sense, and with 
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toch fieqple, opinioiiB may be said to be tch 
Iiintai^, and being mere pro^ssicmB, fbtaiing 
a; 6wt df {lartjtbad^^ and hiBlviilg^ no depen* 
dence on tbe understanding, iOmf maybe as^ 
aisDii^ and discarded at pleasure* 

It may perhaps be assorted Witb tmth, thttt 
in regard to aome rabjects 0f bther, all man-* 
kind ar<s in Urn predicament; and dpi^ioiis 
tbus taken up are oft^n maintftined with more 
violence than such as are founded on&e most 
th(»!ough coi^ietio^. They are maintaiiied, 
BOt for the sake bf thi^, nor from &e deSii^ 
natural to man of impressing upon o&eihs what 
he si6eeiely believes, but for the Support of 
fiiat interest, or 4he .gratification' of thai pasN- 
sion^ on account t of Which they were origin 
aally adopted. By thus defending opinions of 
which they have nO olettr cMvictkm, people 
often succeed in imposing on dieniselves as 
well as on others^ Patadoticd) as it ma^^ 
seem, it is neverthdciss true, &at they ftre* tiirt 
always aware of the eOJUt sttte of ih^r omt 
asiiida; th^ freqtiently ifliagifie theffisdtes tt 
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believe more than they are actually convinced 
of. thx many questions they ate not able to 
form any definite decision/ and yet, from the 
necessity of professing some opinion, or join- 
ing some party, and from the habit of making 
assertions, and even arguing in favour of what 
they are thus pledged to support, they come to 
regard themselves as entertaining positive sen- 
timents on points about which they are really 
in doubt. 

To solve this apparent paradox it is neces- 
sary to reflect, that as it is impossible for us to 
have all the considerations on which our opi- 
nions are founded at once and all subjects pre- 
sent to the mind, our opinions are on most 
occasions simply objects of memory, results at 
which we recollect to have arrived without at 
the moment recollecting the process. In this 
way we believe propositions on the strength 
of our recollection, and perhaps the considera- 
tions on which they are founded present them- 
selves only on occasions when it is necessary, 
for our own' satisfaction or for the conviction 
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of others, to retrace or restate them. Hence 
it is obviously possible lor even an ^cnte logi- 
cian to be mistaken as to the opinions about 
which he has attained a decisive conviction, 
and not to find out his mistake till he is re- 
duced to the necessity of recollecting, or 
rather repeating, the process through which 
he had originally gone. When he is thus 
driven back on the merits of the question, 
he finds and feels himself doubtfiil as to 
points on which he imagined his mind to 
have been previously satisfied. If men, who 
are capable of estimating evidence, of pur- 
suing a train of argument, and of reflecting 
on the operations of their own minds, are 
sometimes liable to this kind of deception, we 
need not wonder to find it common amongst 
such as have scarcely any definite notions, or 
any power of self-introspection. 

To return to the remark which led to this 
digression, it may be observed, that the 
practice of adopting and maintaining opinions 
without any actual conviction must neces- 

D 
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saiilj give tiirai die appearance of dq>«idiiig 
on Ac will, and what is true of mere pro- 
fessions is natdially and easily tiansfeired to 
i^im<Hi8 which have really pnnnrnainTi <J the 
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ON THE SOURCES OF DIFFERENCES OF 

OPINION, 

Although belief is an imroluntery state of 
the mind, yet, like muxf oilier inYoluntary af- 
fections and evaits, it may, in some circun^ 
stances, be partiaily eontrolled by onr volun- 
taiy acdons. ^eep is involuntary, but it may, 
to a certain extent, be prevaited or induced 
aceordiQg to our pleasuse ; and in like manner, 
allhoagli we ^^annot believe or disbelieve as we 
choose, yet cases may arise in which we caa^ 
in wme miearare, regulate our belief, by siub- 
jeeting our minds to the operation of such evi^ 
dence as we eoiiceive iHll gratify our juadina*- 
tions inite cesult^ We may, at any time/, ht 
un^Bur ajid fMurtial in tlie examination ;of a 
(piestion. W^ may turn oui^ atlentiop Amm 

D 2 
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the arguments on one side, and direct all its 
keenness to those on the other ; and notwith- 
standing some latent suspicions of a contrary 
nature, springing from the consciousness of a 
want of candour, we may possibly by such 
means lessen our doubts about an opinion 
which we desire to think true. 

If we had already a clear and frill conviction 
of the truth of any doctrine, perhaps no par- 
tiality of attention in favour of the opposite 
side could effect an alteration in our opinion ; 
but in all cases where our views were vague, 
or our minds tminformed, an exclusive devo- 
tion to one side of the evidence might have 
a material influence on our conclusions. In 
such cases, a man has in some degree the 
power of making his opinions follow in the 
track of his inclinations. 

Let us suppose the case of one, who per- 
ceived that it would be greatly to his interest 
to hold a certain doctrine, on which he had 
never bestowed any but a vagiie consideration. 
Unless he had more than common magna- 
nimity, he would naturally endeavour to free 
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liimself from any doubts which might be float- 
ing in his mind. He would, tilierefore, make 
himself acquainted with all the arguments 
which had been urged on that side of the 
question to which his inclinations were di- 
rected, and shun all of a contrary nature, and 
by such a system of exclusipn he might be 
successM in his object. Even in this case, 
however, considerations might present them- 
selves to his mind which would counteract all 
his efibrts, and force upon him the, very convic- 
tion he was endeavouring to avoid. Though 
he might choose what written or oral argu- 
ments should operate on his understanding, 
he could have no power over the result; he; 
would have no control over the intellectual 
machinery which those arguments might set iii 
motion m his owiL mind. 

This wilful partiality of attention or exami- 
nation ' is the only way in. which our. opinions 
can be. puiposely affected by our. actions^ or in 
which' we can exercise any control over the 
Connatiicsi of our (pinions ; and its. effects are 
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obviousfy very circnmiltiribed and uncertain* 
By a cursory giants at thdse sburces of diver- 
sity of opinion which hare no dependence on 
Ihe will, it will be seeb that ihey ai^ perfectly 
sufficient to adtouiit for most of the differences 
which exist ; and that an iiitentional partiality 
in our investigations can have but a slender 
influende sdnidst the opetatioiii of causes so 
much more poWerftil. 

The External circulnsfanc€» in which men 
are placed^ as they vary in the case of every 
individual^ must necessarily occasion different 
ideas tti be preieiit^d to each mind, different 
assodatiotiisi to be established even amongst the 
same ideas, and of course different opinions to 
be fortti^. it may be truly said, indeed, that 
in no instance have the ideas presented to 
two individuals, throughout ike coiaatse of iheir 
Irres/ eottedivdy ligreed o)r tonresptaded pre- 
cisdy in dietr order and conntetion. Amongst 
tiie external droumstaiKCte here alluded to^ per^ 
haps the most striking are those which we see 
operating on yUhvle nations. In general, the 
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casually of being brought into ibe ^cprld in a 
particular countrjr uieyitably determines the 
greater part of a man's opinions ; and of the 
rest, there are few whieh do not owe theit 
origin to the rank and family in which he hap- 
pens to be bom, and to the charaetcro of the 
other human beings by whom he is sunoiin^ed. 
Eren the extisaordinaiy viewsi which;. open to 
the mui of original genius^ are cBtexk the r^ult 
of various ideas sugg^ted by his peculiar 
situation, and presented to his conoeptiixi in a 
particular order and ooncomitance. , 

A great portion of the opinimiB of maidomd 
are notoriously propagated by transmisfton 
&t>m one geiratation to another, without any 
potaible optiixa on the put of those into whofte 
BQonds tiiey me indtm^d* A child rcgaj^ a^ 
true whatever his feaehem dboosa to iiacukate, 
and whatever he discovers to .be bdieved by 
liiose around him. His creed is thus inseti- 
aibly formed, and he will coislmue m aftor-rlife 
to believe the same things, without any pro^f, 
pravided his knowli^^ and eiperienoedo not 
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happen to impinge on their falsehood. Mere 
instillation is sufficient to make him believa 
any proposition, although he should be utterly 
ignorant of the foundation on which it rests, 
or the evidence by which it is supported. It 
may create in his mind a belief of the most 
palpable absurdities; things, as it appears to 
others, not only contradicted by his reason, but 
at variance with the testimony of his senses ; 
and in the boundless field, which the senses do 
not reach, there is nothing too preposterous to 
be palmed on his credulity. The religious 
opinions of the majority of mankind are neces- 
sarily acquired in this way : firom the nature 
of the case they cannot be otherwise than de- 
rivative, and they are as firmly believed, with- 
out the least particle of evidence, as the theo- 
rems of Euclid by those who understand the 
demonstratioBs. Men do not suspect their re- 
ligious creed to be false, because the grounds 
of its tnitii or its falsity lie altogether without 
the pale of their knowledge and remote firom 
the path of .tiieir ejqperience, and because, 
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when they have been accustomed to connect 
certain ideas together in their infancy , it grows 
beyond the power of their imagination to dis- 
join them. Nor is it merely definite opinions 
which are acquired in this manner, but a thou- 
isand associations are established in the mind, 
which influence their judgments in matters 
with which they subsequently become conver- 
«ant. 

Thus the external circumstances in which 
men are placed unavoidably occasion, without 
any choice on their part, the chief diversities 
of opinion existing in the world. National 
circumstances occasion national, and individual 
circumstances individual peculiarities of think- 
ing. On this point, indeed, there can be no 
dispute. The most strenuous advocates (if 
such there are) for the power of the will over 
belief, will not deny the influence of the caus<»9 
adduced : they will readily acknowledge that 
it is impossible for all men to think alike, when 
their circumstanced are so essentially dissimi- 
lar. The principal question to consider, and 
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that which bears more peculiarlj on the de- 
sign of the present essay, ia not why so many 
various opinions are prevalent in the world, 
but how, if belief is perfectly independent of 
the will, shall we account for the fact, that die 
same events or the same argumcaits produce 
different effects on different minds, or, in other 
words, give rise to different opinions. 

This fact, which is a matter of common ob- 
servation, may at first sight appear to be in- 
consistent with the position maintained in a 
foimer ohi^ter, tliat the same considerations 
present to the mind will unvariabty produce 
the same opinion. The inconsistency, how- 
ever, will vanish when we reflect, that in the 
(me case are meant only the external or o8teIl^ 
sU>le ugmnents, the considerations expressed 
in language aad submitted to iba senses ; but, 
in the other case, the whde combinatioa of 
ideas in view of the understanding. Were 
lai^t^ so perfect, that the same words would 
eonvey precisely the same ideas to every indi- 
vidual, and could the undentanding be stru^y 
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limited to the ideto alone conveyed by the 
words employed, fhen the arguments sub- 
mitted to our eyes or ears, and the considera* 
tions present to the mind^ would exactly coin* 
cide, and there could be no difference of opi- 
nion respecting any proposition whatever. 

This remark indicates the sources whence 
different conclusions from the same argumenti 
must arise. They must originate either in 
that defect of language, in consequence of 
which fhe terms employed do not convey to 
every mind the same ideas, or in tibiose cir-^ 
cumstances which occasion other ideas, be- 
sides those actually expressed (and different 
ideas in the case of different individuals), to 
present thaikselves to the imderstanding : to 
wlueh we may add such circumstances as, 

sttggestions are numerous and complicated^ 
have a tendency to 6x the attention of differ- 
ent persons <m diflferent parts, and thereby oc- 
casion different considerations to remain ulti- 
mately in view. 
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That the terms employed in many subjects, 
do DOt convey the same ideas to every under- 
standingt >s ^ defect in language, as an instru- 
ment of communication, which has often been 
explained and lamented. Since language is 
conventional, involving an arbitrary connection 
between ideas and sounds, all men have to 
learn as well as they can to affix ihe same no- 
tions to the same signs. In regard to com- 
plex ideas this cannot always be accomplished, 
and hence a term may stand for one thing in 
the mind of one person, and for a diflFerent 
thing in the mind of another. When such 
terms, therefore, are used in any proposition, it 
is not surprising that various opinions are en- 
tertained of its verisimilitude. This is so ob- 
vious a source of diversity of opinion, that it 
requires no farther exposition. We may, 
tlierefore, proceed to the consideration of the 
other circumstances which occasion different 
conclusions from the same ai^uments. 

If we examine the procedure of the under- 
standing, when it is considering any train of 
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argument offered to it, we shall find that al-* 
most every idea, at least every proposition in 
the train, awakens other ideas and propositions ; 
and the ultimate impression left on the mind is 
the joint result of both. It is not only what a 
book expresses but what it suggests which de-^ 
termines its effect on the reader ; and, conse* 
quently, whatever occasions the same argu* 
ments to suggest different considerations or 
combinations of thought to different minds 
may be ranked amongst those sources of dis* 
crepancies in opinion which we are inves- 
tigating. 

One circumstance, which must have a pow* 
erful effect in determining the character of 
these suggestions, is the natural constitutioa 
of the mind. The endless variety of original 
talent, and degrees of intellectual power, to be 
found amongst men, implies as endless a va- 
riety in the modes in which their ideas are as- 
sociated and suggested. Hence a diversity of 
judgment will inevitably ensue. Or, if we 
choose to vary the phraseology, we may say, 
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that lh(t poffeiB of oonceptioii wnA 



turn in iiS&€at penons Bre unequal, luid 
since tlieir intellectual Yiston extends not to 
die same depth and distaocei their yiews can- 
not be alike. Whatever language we fmploj 
on this subject, it is sufficienily manifi^ that 
the natural disparity in the understandings of 
mankind must be a cause of diversity in the 
trains of thought whii^ any occasion may 
suggest, and must thus beget contrarieties of 
judgment* 

A still more powerful circumstance tending 
to modify the combinations of thought, sng^ 
gested l^ any set of arguments, is the natore 
of the ideas, associations, piejudices, and opi- 
nions, already in the mind. The train of 
ideas and consideratioiis, which rises at the 
contemplation of an ol^ct, may not, as a 
whole, resemUe any antecedent train, but its 
various parts must evidently be c(»npQsed of 
ideas preconceived and fitmiliar. Hence the 
diversities of opinion which the extemal ck^ 
cumstances of mankind- have created, the ncr 
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culiarities of thinking in gects and nationfi, the 
intellectual habits of piofciiBsions, and die local 
prejudices of individuals, may all become 
causes of various conclusions from the tame 
arguments. To feel the full force of this re- 
mark we have only to consider, what diflferent 
ideas would crowd upon the mind of a whig 
and a tory dtiring the perusal of the same 
political essay; or how totally dissimilar 
would be ibe train of thought, awakened by 
the same Ideological treatise, in the under- 
standing of an Italian monk and an English 
dissenter. Of all the circumstances, which de- 
termine the various judgments of mankind on 
any particular subject, perhaps that which we 
have just noticed is not only of the greatest force 
but of the greatest importance, since it has the 
principal share in moulding their opinions in 
moral, theological, and political science. It is, 
however, so completely obvious as to super- 
sede the necessity of any farther endeavour to 
illustrate it; and we shall, therefore, proceed in 
the next section to the consideration of a not 
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leu interertmg source of diversity of judg^- 
menty to be found in the influence possessed 
by the sensitive over the intellectual part of 
our nature *« 

* It msjr probably sppMTt that in thii Medon we are 
retolrinf sO reasoninfi: into MfocUtkm, which ban bees 
termed (with what jiuitice we eannat atop to examine) n 
mere rerbal generalization. In reality, howerer, we arc 
onJy proeeedinur on the indiaputable (act, that, in the ex* 
aminatlon of aojr mA^eetf certain Ideas and propoaitlonii Ae 
eome into the mind. There mnat be vome eatiae or cauaes 
whjr erery one of tbeae preneaU it«elf { the will la erf* 
dently not one of theae catiaea, fmr reaaona before aaaiipied ; 
and we are endearourinK to point out what they are, or at 
least iuch of them aa vary in Afferent indiriduala. 
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THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. SOURCES 
OF DIFFERENCES OF OPINION IN THE 
FEELINGS AND PASSIONS OF MANKIND. 

In entering upon the subject of the present 
section it may be well to repeat the remark, 
that the causes of the various conclusions, 
which men draw from the same arguments, 
are to be sought for in the imperfection of 
language, in the circumstances which regulate 
our trains of thought, and in whatever tends 
to excite or fix the attention in a partial man- 
ner. It is in the power of producing the two 
latter effects, that the peculiar influence pos- 
sessed by the sensitive over the intellectual 
part of our nature seems to consist. There 
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is no remark more frequent, no maxim more 
current in the world, than that a man's opi- 
nions are influenced by his interest and pas- 
sions"*^. This is so manifest, that we can often 
predict, from a knowledge of his situation and 
relations in society, what sentiments, on a 
given subject, he will profess and maintain. 
Much of the influence thus apparently exerted 
by passion on the opinions of mankind, ex- 
tends however, in reality, only to their profes- 
sions. Many doctrines, as we have already re- 
mark,ed, are adopted without any real convic* 
tion : they are merely ostensible ^smnptions, 
no;t in(Ucations of the actual state of the un- 
dersltwdifig ; and what a man thus professes 
may b^ expected, of course, to accord with 
\^' interest or pas^icms. But laying all these 
out of the quiesitio]^, there i3 indisputably an 
infljqBiicf esi^Ttei by emotions and pas^ipns 
ov^r the u^c^rstanding itself. They have 

* << Intellectas humanus," says Lord Bacon, ''luminiB 
riiod non est ; sed redpit infiinoiiem a rolttntete et sf- 
feetibus."-^ IVboum Orgofrnm^ lib. i. 
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sometimes die effect of making that argu- 
ment appear valid to one man which is I'e- 
;garded as inconclusive by another ; in a word, 
of begetting various opinions on the «ame 
9ab|e^. ^ 

This effect is partly to be accounted for, as 
before stated, by their power of awakeniiig' 
peculiar trains of ideas. The same words, or 
the same objects, will rouse combmatioQis of 
thought in the nnitid when it is ^ labouring 
under melancholy, of totally a different cha- 
racter from those which they sti'ggest durinjg 
a state of cheerfiilness* ; and, in ft similar 
manner, all the various emotions and passions, 
by which we are affected, occasiH9tfally op^r^tte 
as principles of suggestion. If, therefore, ^ 
effect of any argutflents on thie understaol^ng 
dependi3 both on the arguments themseH^s 
and the ideas and considerations whi^h tbey 
suggest, the various eflfects of thfe same argu- 
ments, on such as attend to them, may be 
partly ascribed to the staites of feeling in 
which such persons happen to be. 

E 2 
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The other way in which the passions and 
emotions of men influence their opinions, and 
cause them to receive different impressions 
from the same arguments, may deserve a 
fuller elucidation. When those arguments 
form a train or series of considerable length 
and complexity, it is obviously impossible that 
they should all be present to the mind toge- 
ther, or at the same moment. The under- 
standing must survey them in detail ; and its 
ultimate decision will depend on those which 
have chiefly excited its attention, and remain 
in view at the close of the scrutiny. What- 
ever, therefore, occasions any of the argu- 
ments to come before the mind more fre- 
quently, and remain in view more perma- 
nently, than the rest; or, in other words, 
whatever fixes the attention on some more 
than others, will naturally affect its decision. 
The remark applies not only to the arguments 
actually submitted to us, but also to all the 
ideas and considerations which they suggest. 

This attribute, of drawing and fixing the at- 
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tention, belongs in a remarkable degree to all 
strong emotions. Every one must have felt, 
. while he has been affected by any particular 
passion, that he could scarcely attend to any 
thing but what had some connection with it ; 
he must have experienced its power of present* 
ing exclusive and strong views, its despotism 
in banishing all but its own ideas. Fear, for 
example, may so concentrate our thoughts on 
some particular features of our situation, may 
so absorb our attention, that we may overlook 
all other circumstances, and be led to conclu- 
sions which would be instantly rejected by a 
dispassionate understanding. 

While the mind is in this state of. excite- 
ment, it has a sort of elective attraction (if we 
may borrow an illustration from chemical 
science) for some ideas to the neglect of all 
others. It singles out from the number pre- 
sented to it those which are connected with 
the prevailing emotion, while the rest are 
overlooked and £3rgotten. In examining any 
question, it may really comprehend all the 
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arguments submitted to it ; but^ at the concki-* 
sioQ of tbe review, those only are retained 
which have been illuminated by the predomi- 
nant passion ; and since opinions, as we have 
seen, are the result of the considerations which 
have been attended to and are in sight, not of 
such as have been overlooked and have va^ 
nished, it is those by which the judgment will 
be determined. 

In Ais way self-interest, h(^, fear, love^ 
hatred, and the other passions^ may any of 
them draw the mind from a perfect survey of 
a subject, and fix its attention on a partial 
view, may exaggerate the importance of some 
ofagects and diminish that of others, and by 
diis virtual distortion of appearances affect its 
perceptions of trulh* 

The peculiar effects of passion, which we 
have been describing, are evidently involun* 
tary, and p^aps few are conscious of them 
in their own case, but siich as have been ac-^ 
Qustomed to. examine the movements of their 
si^ttsitive and intellectual powers. It deserves 
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to be femarked likewise, that our good as well 
as our bad passions, our kind as well as our 
malevolent feelings, may equally operate as 
principles of suggestion; and being also 
equally conducive to that partiality of atten- 
tion, that peculiar vividness of ideas, which 
we have attempted to explain, are of course 
equally liq^ble to mislead the judgment. 

We are prepared by these observations to 
examine the justness of the common saying, 
" quod volumus fiicile credimui^," " we readily 
believe what is agreeable to our wishes,'' a 
saying which may at first sight seem at vari- 
ance with our former conclusions. This, like 
many other maxims current in the world, 
points at a truth without much precision. 
Mete wishes have in falct no infltlence on the 
understanding; they are totally inoperative 
till there appears to be some reason for ex- 
pecting what we wish, till, in short, they are 
transformed into hope, and then W6 ai*e 
strongly disposed to believe what is conso- 
nant with our anticipalidns. If instead of 
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having a ground for hope, we have a reason 
for fear, our apprehension disposes us, in the 
same way, to believe the reverse of what we 
wish. Thus, so far is it from being true, that 
mere wishes tend to beget readiness of belief^ 
we here see that there are cases in which we 
have a readiness to believe what is repugnant 
to our wishes. 

In the instances both of hope and of fear, 
there must be considerations presented to the 
understanding to produce them; and those 
passions subsequently react upon the intel- 
lect, by concentrating its attention upon the 
considerations to which they owe their birth, 
and upon others of a similar tendency. This 
effect is evidently not attributable to the will, 
on which hope and fear are themselves per- 
fectly independent. 

Xhe manner, in which the emotions of any 
one operate on his belief, may receive illustra- 
tion from what takes place when the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, by which a man is surrounded, tend 
to keep some considerations appertaining to a 
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disputable subject more steadily before his at- 
tention than others. If it be true, that our feel^ 
ings a£fect our belief by the vividness which they 
impart to particular, ideas, or, what is the same 
thing, by turning the attention more intensely 
on such ideas ; then whatever has the tendency 
to create the same partiality of attention, must 
have a corresponding eifect on our opinions. 
Such a cause may be found in the sentiments 
of those amongst whom a man happens to be 
thrown. In the majority of instances, how- 
ever dissimilar the opinions of an individual 
may have originally been, they will gradually 
conform to those of the community at large, 
or at least of his immediate associates; an 
effect which takes place, not because the 
arguments for the latter are stronger than 
those of the opposite side, but because they 
are perpetually kept before his mind, to the 
exclusion of adverse considerations*. Thus 

* << Our opinions of all kinds", says Hume, << are 
strong^ly affected by society and sympathy, and it is 
almost impossible for us to support any principle or' sen* 
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we sometimes see instances of men, who are 
led to entertain a peculiar opinion, but who, 
on finding all around them dissent from it, 
and discovering it to be the object of reproach 
and invective, begin to be staggered in their 
faith, and grow more and more doubtful, tiU 
the general voice has triumphed over their 
sentiments and reduced them to acquiesence. 
In this case, the circumstance of the general 
opinion being against them withdraws their 
attention from (heir own peculiar views, 
forcibly and continually fixing it on the 
considerations which influence others. The 
sentiments of their fellow creatures draw 
around them a circle of attraction, from which 
they can rarely step to contemplate other ob- 
jects; and they gradually lose their pecu- 
Uarities of thinking, from the mere circtun- 
stance of the considerations on which they are 
founded being seldom presented to their un- 

timent against the universal consent of everj one, with 
whom we have any friendship or correspondence." — A 
Dissertation an the Passions. 
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derstaudings. It is on the same principle that 
some of the most striking effects of eloquence 
ar^ to be accounted for. Who, liiat has 
listened to some masterly exhibition of opi- 
nions contrary to his own, but has felt his 
mind sbak^i from its t^onfirmed principles, till 
the vividness of the impression has died away , 
and suffered other considerations to reappear? 
In regard to a single and perfectly indepen^ 
dent proposition, there is evidently no room 
for any difference of opinion, except that 
which may arise from a^xing different ideas 
to the same terms* As few propositions, 
nevertheless, are so independent as not to be 
connected in some way with o&ers, w^hen any 
one is singly presented to tiie miild we gene- 
rally form our estimate of it by the appli- 
cation of arguments and considerations, which 
are naturally suggested in the various modes 
already described. But when a question in- 
volves a long train of propositions, each of 
which may depend on many others, there is 
infinitely more room for the operation of am- 
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biguities of language, preconceived notions^ 
inequalities of intellect, and diversities of feel* 
ing. In considering such a question, more- 
over, it is impossible to have all the arguments 
which bear upon it present at once to the re- 
collection ; a thousand considerations will pass 
before the mind, prompted by passion or pre- 
judice, or other causes ; and those, to which the 
state of our feelings or any other circumstance 
has given an adventitious prominence, will 
naturally remain in view and determine our 
opinions. 

Emotions, it is obvious, have less room to 
operate in proportion to the perspicuity of our 
views. With regard to opinions of which we 
have a distinct and thorough conviction, the 
state of our feelings can make ho difference. 
The process of reasoning, by which we per- 
ceive them to be demonstrated, may be so 
clear and forcible, that the passions can have 
as litde effect as in the consideration of a 
geometrical theorem. It is only in regard to 
vague opinions, arising from the complicated 
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and doubtful nature of the subject, or from 
partial and indistinct views, that the feelings 
can have any great influence ; and they may 
accordingly be expected to have considerable 
power in the consideration of questions which 
furnish various conflicting arguments, and in 
the case of men whose notions are loose and 
undefined, without the ties of logical depend- 
ence and consistent principle. 

It would be vain, perhaps, to attempt an 
estimate of the comparative efficiency of the 
causes producing diversity of opinion, since 
they doubtless afiect different minds in dif- 
ferent proportions. Some men are infinitely 
less afiected by hereditary prejudices than 
others ; some are full of feeling ; some dispajs- 
sionate ; some are of weak and confiised, and 
some of clear and vigorous intellects. 

With regard to the major part of mankind, 
however, it will not be disputed, that tradition- 
ary prejudices and early associations have a 
predominant influence, imparting a tincture to 
every subject, and leaving traces in every con- 
clusion. 
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Any of the causes, which have been enume- 
rated, acting singly, might be expected to 
create considerable diversities of seatiment; 
but when we reflect, that several are generally 
in operation at the same time, we cannot besi^ 
tate to pronounce them perfectly adequate to 
account for all those, varieties of opimon, in 
relation to the same i^bject, which are daily 
exposed to our observation. 
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ON BELIEF AND OPINIONS AS OBJECTS OF 
MORAL APPROBATION AND DISAPPROBA- 
TION, REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 

The remarks in the preceding part of this 
Essay, if they arej correct, necessarily lead to 
some important conclusions. By the univer- 
sal consent of the reason and feelings of man 
kind, what is involuntary cannot involve any 
merit or demerit on the part of the agent. 
Results which are not the consequences of vo- 
lition cannot be the proper objects of moral 
praise and blame*. These are the dictates of 

* Hume, indeed, has controverted this, but it would 
not, I think, be a ditfcult task to show the sources of his 
erroneous conclusions on tile subject, were it necessary 
to combat a docta:ine at variance with our wh<^e moral 
feelings. See his Treatise on Morals. The common, or 
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nature, truths felt by all : even the child, who 
is reprehended by his parent for accidental 
mischief, instinctively prefers the plea, that he 
could not help it ; and if we inquire into the 
final cause of this part of our nature, the reason 
of our being so constituted as to feel moral ap- 
probation and disapprobation only at those ac- 
tions which are voluntary, we shall probably 
find it in the obvious circumstance, that it is 
such actions alone which praise and blame can 
promote and prevent. 

It follows, that those states of the under- 
standing which we term belief, doubt, and dis- 
belief, inasmuch as they are not. voluntary, nor 

rather universal sentiment on tMs point, is thus expressed 
by Bishop Butler : ** We never, in the moral way, applaud 
or blame either ourselves or others for what we enjoy or 
what we suffer, or for having impressions made upon us 
which we consider as altogether out of our power ; but 
only for what we do, or would have done, had it been in 
our power ; or lor what we leav^ undone which we might 
have done, or would have left undone, though we could 
have done it."— i>t4wrtol»on on the Nature of Virtue. 
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the result of any exertioa of the will, imply- 
neither merit nor demerit in him who is the 
subject of them. Whatever be the state of a 
man's understanding with regard to any pos- 
sible proposition, it is a state or affection de- 
void equally of desert and culpability. The 
nature of an opinion cannot make it criminaL 
In relation to the same subject, one may believe, 
another doubt, and a third disbelieve, and all 
with equal innocence. 

There may, it is true, be considerable merit 
or demerit attached to the manner in which an 
inquiry is prosecuted. The labour and re- 
search which a man bestows, in order to de-< 
termine any important question, and the im-» 
partiality with which he conducts the exami* 
nation, may be entitled to our warmest ap-* 
plause. On the other hand, it is reprehensible 
for any one to be swayed in his conduct by 
interest or passion, to reject opportunities of 
information, to be designedly partial in . ex- 
amining evidence, to be deaf to whatever 19 
urged on one side of a question, and lend all 

F 
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his attention to the other. These acts, al- 
though they may be totally ineffectual in ac* 
complishing their aim, are all proper subjects 
of moral obloquy, and may be left to the indig- 
nation and contempt which they deserve ; but 
they refer to the conduct of men as to the se- 
lection of those circumstances or ideas which 
they allow to operate on their minds, and are 
not to be confoimded with the states or affec- 
tions of the understanding, on which it is pof»- 
sibky after all, that they may not produce the 
slightest effect*. 

No one, perhaps, will dispute, that when a 
man acts without intentional partiality in the 
examination of a question, he cannot be at 
all culpable for the effect which follows, whe- 
ther the research terminate in fiedlh or incre- 

* It deserreB ta be remarked, that all inslitations an- 
nenng advantagea to die belief, or rather to the profes- 
non, of any fixed doetrines, have a tendency to beget this 
pardafity of inyestigadon ; since every man, not totally des- 
dtate of integrity, will strive to make his opinions conform* 
able to his professions. 
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dulity; because it is the necessary and in* 
voluntary consequence of the views presented 
to his understanding, without the slightest in- 
terference of choice : but it will probably be 
alleged, that in so far as belief, doubt, and 
disbelief, have been the result of wilful par- 
tiality of attention, they may be regarded with 
propriety as culpable, since it is common to 
blame a man fot those things, which, although 
involuntary in themselves, are the result of 
voluntary acts. To this it may be replied, 
that it is, to say the least, a want of precision 
to apply blame in such a manner : it is always 
more correct to regard men as culpable on ac- 
count of &eir voluntary acts, than on account 
of the results over which volition has no im- 
medfate control. There would, nevertheless, 
be Kttle objection to consider opinions as re- 
prehensible in so £sa* as &ey were the resuh of 
unfair investigation, if it could be rendered a 
usefiil or practical principle. In all cases 
where we make, involuntary effects the objects 
of moral reprehension, it is because they are! 

F 2 
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certain indications or proofs of the voluntary 
acts which have preceded them. Opinions^ 
however, are not effects of this kind ; they are 
not certain indications of any voluntary acts ; 
they furnish no criterion of the fairness or un- 
feimess of investigation, since the most oppo- 
site results, the most contrary opinions, may 
ensue from the same degree of impartiality 
and application. Voluntary partiality of at- 
tention, as we have already seen, can be at the 
utmost but of slight and casual efficiency in 
the formation of opinions; it has often no 
power whatever, and its influence will always 
be mingled with that of more powerful causes. 
Hence the share which it has had in the pro- 
duction of belief, doubt, or disbelief, can never 
be ascertained by the nature of the result. 
Whether a man has been partial or impartial, 
in the process by which he has acquired his 
opinions, must be detenhined by extrinsic cir- 
cumstances, and not by the character of the 
opinions themselves. Belief, doubt, and dis- 
belief, therefore, can never, even in the cha- 
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tucter of indications of antecedent voluntary 
acts, be the proper objects of moral reprehen- 
sion or commendation. Our approbation and 
disapprobation, if they fall anywhere, should 
be directed to the conduct of men in their re- 
searches, to the use which they make of their 
opportunities of information, and to the par- 
tiality and impartiality visible in their action?. 

If belief, doubt, and disbelief, are involun- 
tary states of the understanding, which cannot 
be affected by the application of motives, and 
which can involve no moral merit or demerit, 
it follows, as a necessary consequence, that 
they do not fall within the province of legisla- 
tion ; that they are not proper subjects of re- 
wards and punishments. 

The only rational aim of rewards and pu- 
nishments is to encourage and repress those 
actions or events to which they are applied. 
When they have no tendency to produce these 
effects it is evidently absurd to apply them, 
since it is an employment of means which 
have no connection with the end to be pro- 
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duced. In this predicament is the application 
of rewards and punishment to the state of the 
understanding, or, in other words, to opinions. 
The allurements and the menaces of power 
are alike incapable of establishing opinions in 
the mindy or eradicating those which are al- 
ready there. They may draw hypocritical pro- 
fessions from avarice and ambition, or extort 
verbal renunciations from fear and feebleness ; 
but this is all they can accomplish. The way 
to alter belief is not to address motives to the 
will, but arguments to the intellect To do 
otherwise, to apply rewards and punishments to 
opinions, is as absurd as to raise men to the 
peerage for their ruddy complexions, to whip 
them for the gout, and hang them for the 
scrofula. The fatal consequences of regarding 
opinions as proper objects of penal laws, will 
claim our notice in the ensuing section. It 
wiU suffice at present to draw the conclusion, 
that all pain, mental or physical, inflicted with 
a view to punish a man for his opinions, is 
nothing less than useless and wanton cruelty^ 
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violating the plain dicta,te of nature, which 
forbids the production of evil in all cases 
where it is not consecrated by superior bene- 
ficial effects. 

In contending l&at neither merit nor de^ 
merit can be imputed to my one for faia 
opinions, it is almost unnecessary to say, we 
are not contending that it is of no importance 
what opinions he entertains. We are advo- 
cating the innocence of the man, not the harm** 
lessness of his views. Errors, as we shall 
have occasion to show in a subsequent essay, 
are by their nature injurious to society ; and 
while he who really believes them ought to 
be regarded as perfectly free from culpability, 
every one who sees them in a different light is 
justified in endeavouring, by proper means, to 
lessen their influence ; which is to be effected, 
not by the application of obloquy and punish- 
ment, but by addressing arguments to the un- 
derstanding. 

A distinction is also to be made between 
the state of the understanding and the mani- 
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festation of that state ; or, in other words, be-* 
tween holding opinions and expressing them. 
While the former is independent of the will, 
and, therefore, free from moral culpability, the 
latter is always a voluntary act, and, being 
neutral in itself, may be commendable or 
reprehensible according to the circumstances 
in which it takes place. Whether it is a 
proper object of rewards and punishments 
will form hereafter a separate topic of con- 
sideration. 
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ON THE EVIL CONSEQUENCES OF THE COM- 
MON ERRORS ON THIS SUBJECT. 

Few speculative errors appear to have pro- 
duced evil consequences so many and so ex- 
tensive, as the notion that belief, doubt, and 
disbelief, are voluntary acts involving moral 
merit and demerit. One of its most obvious 
effects has been to draw mankind from an 
attention to moral conduct, and lead them to 
regard the belief of certain tenets as far more 
deserving of approbation than a course of the 
most consistent virtue. Where such a doc- 
trine prevails, where opinions are considered 
of paramount importance to actions, it is no 
wonder if the ties of morality are loosened. 
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The error under consideration has also pro- 
duced much secret misery, by loading the 
minds of the timid and conscientious with the 
imaginary guilt of holding opinions which 
they regarded with horror while they could 
not avoid them. What is still worse, it has 
frequently alarmed the inquirer into an aban- 
donment of the pursuit of truth. Under a 
confused supposition of criminality in the be- 
lief of particular doctrines, men have with rea- 
son been deterred from eKamining evidence, 
lest it should irresistibly lead them to views 
which it might be culpable to entertain. If 
it is really true, indeed, that the least devia-* 
tion from a given line of opinion will be at- 
tended with guilt, the only safe course is to 
exclude all examination, to shun every re- 
search which might, by possibility, terminats 
in any such result When it is already fixed 
and determined, that an investigation must end 
in a prescribed way, otherwise the inquirer 
will be involved in criminality, all inquiry be-^ 
comes aot only useless but fooUsh. This ap^ 
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pretension of the consequences of research 
once extended even to natural philosophy; 
and there is little doubt that it may be justly 
charged by moral science with much of the 
slowness of its progress- If the former has 
long since emancipated itself from this error, 
the latter still confessedly labours under its 
oppression. The intellect is still intimidated 
into a desertion of every track which appears 
to lead to conclusions at variance with the 
prescribed modes of thinking. 

" men grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright. 
And their free thoughts be crimes, and Earth have too 
much light ^.^ 

* Such are eyidently not to be ranked amongst the dis-* 
dples of Qacon, who says, '< IM no maps ^?^^ ^ weak 
conceit of sqbriety, or an ill-applied moderatioui think or 
maintain, that a man can search too for, or be too well 
studied in the book of God's word, or in the book of God's 
works, divinity or philosophy ; but, rather, let men en- 
deavour an endless progress or profidence in both.'*— 
Of the Prcficiatce wnd Aiaancammt qf Lioming, book i. ) 
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If it be objected to this representation, that 
those who regard belief as a voluntary act 
cannot consistently fear the result of exami- 
nation on their own minds, since, according 
to their fundamental position, it will always be 
in their power to think as they please ; it may 
be a sufficient reply to say, that it is not in- 
tended to accuse them of reasoning con- 
sistently from the principles which they as- 
sume. The truth is, there has been the ut- 
most confiision in this respect Although men 
must, in all probabilitfr, have had a notion, 
however vague and obscure, that belief was 
dependant on the will, before they could have 
inferred it to be criminal, yet they have often 
retained the conclusion and dropped the pre- 
mises. They have sometimes thought and 
acted as if opinions were voluntary and crimi- 
nal, sometimes, as if they were at once crimi- 
nal and involuntary. If the mistaken princi- 
ple, that belief was governed by volition, had 
been rigorously pursued through all its conse- 
quences^ it would have been immediately ex- 
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ploded. It is to the want of precise and con- 
sistent thinking on the subject that so many 
evil consequences are to be traced. 

It is probable, that the same error with re- 
gard to the nature of belief has been one prin- 
cipal cause of requiring subscriptions, or other 
outward manifestations of assent, to a long list 
of abstruse, complex, and often unintelligible 
doctrineS) in order to qualify the aspirant not 
only for ecclesiastical, but even for civil and 
military offices. On no other hypothesis, at 
least, could the practice be justified of making 
the profession of certain opinions the indis- 
pensable preliminary to personal exaltation, 
the stepping-stone to fortune and to power. 
Had not those who first devised this mode of 
obtaining unanimitfr had strong, although per-' 
haps undefined impressions of the voluntary 
character of belief, they would, in all like- 
lihood, have fallen upon the far more rational 
expedient of requiring, instead of a positive 
profession of faith, a pledge not to avow nor 
to inculcate ^y doctrines contrary to what 
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were prescribed. This, though not free from 
numerous objections, would at least have been 
requiring what it was in every man's power to 
perform, while it would have presented no 
temptation to sacrifice, at the entrance of his 
career, his candour, or at all events his ve- 
racity. 

Whether we acquiesce or not, however, in 
the supposition, that an impression of the 
voluntary nature of belief had a considerable 
share in the first institution of articles and 
subscriptions, it is plain that the practice could 
not have been consistently enforced under the 
general prevalence of the contraiy doctrine. 

There is one thing, indeed, which even then 
might have justified the enforcement of such a 
regulation, the improbability of any one sub- 
scribing a creed who could not conscientiously 
do it. On this point, let those decide who are 
aware of the causes which necessarily gene- 
rate diversities of opinion, and who can, at the 
Same time, Estimate the chance which, in such 
an affair, the scruples of conscience have of 
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maintaining their ground against the tempta- 
tions of interest or the blandishments of 
power. 

But the most fatal consequences of the 
speculative error under consideration are to 
be found in the repeated attempts to regulate 
men's creeds by the application of intimidation 
and punishment ; in the intolerance and per- 
secution which have disgraced the history of 
die human race. The natural consequence 
of imputing guilt to opinions was an endea- 
vour to prevent and to punish them ; and, as 
such a course coincided with the gratification 
of the malignant passions of our nature, no- 
thing less could be expected than that it would 
be pursued with eagerness and marked by 
cruelly. 

It will probably be urged, that since a man's 
opinions are not to be read in his gestures or 
countenance, punishments cannot be applied 
till the opinions are expressed ; and that when 
they have been inflicted, it has been done, not 
to alter his creed nor to punish him for hold- 
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ing it, but to prevent its propagation. If we 
look, however, into the history of mankind, 
we shall discover, that to prevent the propa- 
gation of opinions has not been the sole object 
of such penal inflictions. We shall find, that 
the aim of the persecutor has been, not only 
to prevent obnoxious opinions from spreading, 
but to punish the presumed guilt of holding 
them, and sometimes to convert the sufferers. 
He has accordingly directed his fury against 
innocent actions, merely expressive or indica- 
tive of opinions, and having no tendency to 
propagate them, and has relented when his 
victims have been brought to profess a renun- 
ciation of their errors ; his conduct evidently 
proceeding on the two assumptions, that be- 
lief was volimtary, so that a man might. be in- 
duced or compelled to relinquish it; and, 
secondly, that if it differed from his own it 
was criminal, and therefore deserved to be 
punished. r'.t ' 

The universal treatment of the Jews, 'from 
whom no contamination of faith could posisibly 
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be apprehended^ is a standing proof of the 
prevalence and effects of these pernicious 
errors ; and we need not go farther than the 
pages of our own history for additional in- 
stances and ample corroboration. " The per- 
sons condemned to these punishments," says 
Hume, in reference to the persecutions in the 
reign of the bloody and bigotted Mary, " were 
not convicted of teaching or dogmatising, con- 
trary to the established religion; they were 
seized merely on suspicion, and articles being 
offered them to subscribe, they were imme- 
diately upon their refusal condemned to the 
flames." 

These persecutors it is plain (unless they 
were actuated solely by the vilest motives) 
must either have thought it possible to eradi- 
cate opinions from the mind by violence, and 
force others upon it, or have laboured under 
the strange infatuation of conceiving, that they 
could render God and man service by destroy- 
ing the sincerity of their fellow-creatures, and 
compelling them to make professions at 
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liance with their real conyiction. Perhaps, 
sometimes one and sometimes the other of 
these notions actuated the minds of the bigots. 
Sometimes they might think^ that if a poor 
wretch could be forced by intimidation or tor- 
ture to acknowledge the truth of a creed he 
would really believe it ; and sometimes, that it 
was a valuable triumph to extort a few words 
from the Weakness of nature, how contrary 
soever they might be to the real sentiments of 
their victims. It is probable, however, that 
their minds were never entirely free from con- 
fused notions of the volimtary nature of be- 
lief, of the consequent possibility, of altering 
opinions by the application of motives, and of 
the criminality of holding any creed but their 
own. These principles seem to have actuated 
more or less all religious persecutors. Even 
the victims &emselves appear, in many in- 
stances, not to have called ift question thfe 
right of persecution, but only the propriety of 
its exercise on their own persons. Both the 
persecutors and the persecuted have united 
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in inaintaming, that tiie holdeis of wrong 
opinions deserved the vengeance of Ae com* 
mimity, and differed only its t9 die objects loa 
whom it ought to falL In reading die history 
of intolerance, our pity for the suffeteiB, ib 
often neutralized by a detestation of tbeilr prior 
ciples, by a knowledge that they wonM have 
inflicted equal toiteres cm their adversadries 
had they had equal power; and all tfiat is left 
for us to do is to moan over the degradation 
of our common nature. Hivs we £ik1 many 
of d)ie reformers in Engiand, SwitEeilatid, and 
Gennany, as unspaimg in their persecution of 
those who departed from lineir teoels as tiie 
most bigotted adherents io tibe sndeDA religion. 
Of this, a striking ^md memonMe iaBtance is 
fiimisiiied by ^ur i!^w)l amhils il^ the ease of a 
Dr. Bsmes. This mdsi, wlio had bifiAsdf f%- 
n<ytinced <d»e established doetrine regMrding 
transubstanlMtioii, was exaspersiled that an- 
otiter ^soQ, of the fiame of Lamdliert, liad 
tekeHL a diaSeveAt gra«nd in his dissent from ik. 
" By the present laws and practice,*' s«tys 
Hume, '^ Barnes wm flto less 'M^mmL M the 
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Stake than Lambert ; yet such was tbe perse- 
cuting rage which prevailed, that he was de- 
tennined to bring this man to condign punish- 
ment ; because, in their conunon departure 
from the ancient faith, he had dared to go 
one step fardier than himself." It is almost 
needless to add, that this wretched bigot suc- 
ceeded in his object, and the reader of his 
history, in the first warmth of indignation, 
hardly regrets that he met with a persecutor in 
his turn, and perished at the stake. 

We find even Cranmer, the mild, the mode- 
rate, the amiable, the beneficent (it is thus he 
is represented by historians), we find even 
such a character consigning a poor female to 
the flames because her opinions were not quite 
orthodox. Nor is it to be forgotten, that the 
gentle and dispassionate Melancthon expressed 
his decided approbation of the biuming of Ser- 
vetus, and his wonder that any body could be 
found to condemn it Nothing can more 
strikingly show the pernicious influence of this 
single error. 

But .although it is scaxcely to be conceived. 



I 
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that intolerance and persecution would have 
been carried to such an excess had it not 
been for the fundamental error here noticed, 
it is not to be denied that many other causes 
have mingled their influence ; and it will not 
be altogether foreign to the tenor of this essay 
to bestow upon them a passing notice. There 
seems to be a principle inherent in the nature 
of man, that leads him to seek for the approba- 
tion of his fellow-creatures, not only in his 
actions, but in his modes of thinking. He 
covets the concurrence of others, and is uneasy 
under dissent and disagreement. Objections 
to his opinions seem to place a disagreeable 
impediment in the way of his imi^ination; 
they disturb his self-complacency, and tender 
him restless and uneasy. This, of itself, is suf- 
ficient to make him regard with displeasure 
and resentment all those who are of a different 
opinion from his own. Men, even of the best 
regulated minds and mildest dispositions, find 
it difficult to argue with uniform^ coolness and 
temper. A debate from a contest of argnmenti 
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often, becomes a contest of passions. ^We re- 
sent, not only the opposition to our doctrines, 
bnt the presomption of the 0[^KXient, and grow 
eager to chastise it Love of trudi, if we 
originally had it, is soon lost in the desire of 
avenging onr mortified vanity ; and the rancour 
of our feelings being exasperated by every de* 
tection of the weakness of our arguments, re- 
course is had to violence to overwhelm those 
whom we cannot confiite. 

As we partly seek tor the concurrence of 
o&era on account of the corroboration which 
it affords of the truth of our own sentiments, 
it is observable^ that those men in general 
are the least hurt at opposition, who, having 
a clear discernment of the foundation of their 
tenets, least require the support of other 
people's approbation; and that the preju<* 
diced' and the ignorant, men of narrow views 
and confused Qotions, always display the 
most inveterate intolerance. '^ While men," 
to bonrow the words of the classical historian 
already qvotedi ^' zealously maintain whi^ 
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they neither clearly comprehend, nor entirely 
believe, they are shaken in iheir imagined 
faith by the opposite persuasion, or even 
doubts of other men; and vent OQi their m^ 
tagonists that impatience, which is the natural 
result of so disagreeable a state of the under- 
standing*." The state of doubt is, indeed, a 
state of trouble, to which eyery one will be 
averse in proportion as he is unaccustomed 
to intellectual exertioA imd candid inquiry. 

* It is a ovriouB ffiW5t» wbkh, I tbinkj m^y he obseired 
in the hiBtary of peraecutdqn, that men are generally more 
inclined to punish those who believe less than they them- 
selves do, than those who believe more. We pity rather 
than condemn the extravagaucies of fanaticism, and the 
absurdi^es of superstition ; but are apt to grow angry at 
ike specnlatlonB of scepticism* If any one superadds 
SQQiething to thA estabfishad eree^, his conduct is viewed 
with tol^rabl^ composure ; it is when he attempts to sub- 
tract from it, that he provokes indignation. Is it that we 
feel a sort of superiority at perceiving the absurdity of 
what others believe, and, on the other hand, are mortified 
when any body else appears to arrogate the same supe* 
riority onr pimN^9#? 
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HeUce, whoever takes his opinions on trast 
has a thorough repugnance to be disturbed by 
contrary arguments. This, as Berkeley re- 
marks, is observable even in the literary world* 
^ Two sorts of learned men there are," says 
he : " one, who candidly seek truth by rational 
means. These are never averse to have their 
principles looked into, and examined by the 
test of reason. Another sort there is, who 
learn by rote a set of principles and a way of 
thinking which happen to be in vogue. These 
betray themselves by their anger and surprise, 
whenever their principles are freely can- 
vassed*.'' 

But the mortification arising from contro- 
versy, and the uneasiness of doubt, are com- 
paratively transient and irrregular motives of 
persecution. We may find more fixed and 
steady sources of intolerance in the connection 
often subsisting between men's permanent in- 
terests, or favourite objects, and the maintenance 

* A Defence of Free Thinking in Matiirataties. 
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of certain doctrines. Those persons are pecu- 
liarly rancorous against dissent and opposition, 
who have assumed an opinion, probably with- 
out comprehending it, and without the least 
concern about its truth, from selfish and mer«- 
cenary views. When the emolument, power, 
pride, personal consequence, or gratification of 
any one becomes identified with a doctrine or 
system, he is impatient and resentful at the 
slightest doubt, because every doubt is of the 
nature of a personal attack, and threatens dan- 
ger to, the objects of his regard. It is this 
identification of personal interests with systems 
of opinions, which has in all ages been one of 
the greatest sources of intolerance on the part of 
the priesthood. It is this, which has led them to 
represent, with so much zeal, a departure from 
their dogmas as one of the worst of crimes, 
and often caused them to pursue with remorse- 
less cruelty all aberrations from that creed on 
which their power and importance depended. 

It becomes an interesting inquiry, how far 
these causes of intolerance continue in action 
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in the present day, and in . our own oonntry . 
In the first place, with regard to such as are 
discoverable in the pa8si(»is of mankind, we 
can only look for a mitigatioa in so far as 
those passions are weakened, or placed under 
stricter control. Men are still inflamed with 
resentment and opposition, and are ready to 
defend, by other than intellectual means, the 
doctrines with which their interest, power, and 
importance are indissolubly interwoven. But 
besides that the spirits of all such are probably 
softened by the improyement of the age (£dr it 
is the tendency of civilization to niitigate the 
irascible passions), they are no longer per* 
mitted by the moral sjrmpathies of mankind to 
manifest their resentment and mortification by 
the same violent methods. Reproach and in<- 
vective must now, in most cases, content that 
selfish bigojry, which, in a former age, would 
have had recourse to more formidable wear 
pons* 

In the second place^ if the practi^^ of the 
woHd r^ceiyei my am^omtion bom its ^h 
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vancement in knowledgey if the one keep pace 
with Ae Other, we may rationally expect to 
see a diminution of intolerance, in sO' far as it 
is foimded in ignorance and error. Society, 
accordingly, no longer presents us with the 
same outrageous scenes of persecution, and 
mad attempts on men's understandings. We 
no longer witness the same compulsory me-« 
thods of obtaining subscriptions to creeds, nor 
do we even hear the same violent denun- 
ciations against heresy and dissent. The fun- 
damental error, of imputing guilt to a man on 
account of his opinions, has shrunk within 
narrower bounds; but it is nevertheless far 
from being exterminated. Men have ex- 
tended their sphere of liberality, they have 
expanded their system of toleration, but it is 
not yfet without limits. There is still a boun- 
dary in speculation beyond which no one is 
allowed to proceed ; at which innocence ter- 
minates and guilt commences; a boundary 
not fixed and determinate, but varying witib the 
creed of every party. 
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Although the advanced civilization of the 
age rejects the palpably absurd application of 
torture and death, it is not to be concealed^ 
that, amongst a numerous class, thei^ is an 
analogous, though less barbarous perse- 
cution, of all who depart from received doc- 
trines—the persecution of private antipathy 
and public odium. They are looked upon as 
a species of criminals, and their deviations 
from established opinions, or, if any one pre- 
fers the phrase, their speculative errors, are 
regarded by many with as much horror as 
flagrant violations of morality. In the ordi- 
nary ranks of men, where exploded prejudices 
often linger for ages, this is scarcely to be 
wondered at ; but it is painfiil, and on a first 
view unaccountable, to witness the prevalence 
of the same spirit in the republic of letters ; to 
see mistakes in speculation pursued with all 
the warmth of moral indignation and re- 
proach. He who believes an opinion on the 
authority of others, who has taken no pains 
to investigate its claims to credibility, nor 
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weighed the objections to the evidence on 
which it. rests, is lauded for his acquiescence, 
while obloquy from every side is too often 
heaped on the man, who has minutely 
searched into the subject, and been led to an 
opposite conclusion. There are few things 
more disgusting to an enlightened mind than 
to see a nimiber of men, a mob, whether 
learned or illiterate, who have never scru- 
tinized the foundation of their opinions, assail- 
ing with contumely an individual, who, after 
the labour of research and reflection, has 
adopted different sentiments from theirs, and 
pluming themselves on the notion of superior 
virtue because their understandings have been 
tenacious of prejudice. 

This conduct is the more remarkable, as on 
every side we meet with the admission, that 
belief is not dependant on the will ; and yet 
the same men, by whom this admission is 
readily made, will argue and inveigh on the 
virtual assumption of the contrary. 

This is a striking proof, amongst a mul- 
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titude of othos, of wliait the thinking mind 
must have firequoidy ofas^ved, that a prin- 
ciple is often retained in its applications, 
long after it has heea discarded as an ab- 
stract proposition. In a sul]ject of so much 
importance, however, it behoves intelligent 
men to be rigidly consistent. If our (pinions 
are not voluntary, but indepaident of the will, 
the contrary doctrine and all its consequences 
ought to be practically abandoned; they 
ought to be weeded from the sentiments, 
habits, and institutions of society. We may 
vulture to assert, that neither the virtue nxiT 
die happiness of man wiU ever be placed on a 
perfecdy firm basis, till this fundam^ital error 
has been extirpated from the human mind. 
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It has been shown in the preceding essay, 
that belief is an involuntary act or state of 
the understandings which cannot be affected 
by rewards and punishments, and that^ con^ 
aequently, opinions are not the proper sub'- 
jects of legislation* The publication of opi^ 
nions, however, bemg a voluntary act, the 
propriety or impropriety of interfering with 
it must be determined by other principles. 
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The advocates of restraints on the freedom 
of public discussion, renouncing the crimi- 
nality of opinions as a ground of legislative 
enactments, may be conceived as urging the 
foUowing arguments. 

"The formation of opinions may not de- 
pend on the will ; but the communication of 
them being voluntary, it is surely wise to pre- 
vent the dissemination of such as have an in- 
jurious tendency, which can be effected only 
by attaching a punishment to it. In the same 
way that we are iustified in restraining the 
Uberty of a man io arrives from a ooL^ 
infected with the plague, by making him 
perform quarantine; we are justified in re- 
straining the liberty of every man who enter- 
tains opinions of an evil tendency, by requir- 
ing him to keep them to himself. And as in 
the former case it is necessary to punish him 
who breaks through so salutary a restraint, so 
it is in the latter. This is all for which we 
contend. In either case there may be no cri- 
jQiinality attaching to the individual, on ac- 
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count of his body or his mind being the seat 
of a noxious principle; but the community 
has a right to impose upon him whatever 
regulations are necessary to prevent its dif- 
fiision, and to inflict a penalty on the trans- 
gression of regulations so imposed." 

That the general principle involved in this 
reasoning is correct there can be no doubt. 
A society has a perfect right to adopt, such 
regulations, for its own government, as have 
a preponderance of advantages. Utility, 
therefore, in the most comprehensive ac- 
ceptation of the term, is the test by which 
every institution, every law, and every course 
of action must be tried. Restrictions pf any 
kind must be acknowledged to be proper, if, 
taking in the whole of their consequences, 
they can be proved to be beneficial to the 
community, although they may be directed 
against actions involving no moral turpitude. 
The only point is to establish their beneficial 
tendency. The laws of quarantine furnish a 
good illustration of the general principle, but 

H 
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do not form a case at all analogous to that of 
restrictions on the publication of opinions* 
To render the cases parallel it would be 
necessary to suppose the phenomena of the 
human constitution to be different from what 
they are ; that health was of a communicable 
nature, and could be imported into a country 
as well as disease, and that no regulations 
could be devised to admit the one without the 
other. 

In this case, if the people were already 
afflicted with various disorders, and if it 
could be proved that the salubrious would on 
the whole preponderate over the noxious oon«' 
tagion, it is evident, that any restraints im* 
posed with a view to prevoit the importation 
of disease, would debar the nation from a 
positive accession to their stock of health. 

It is. a similar effect to this, which, we shall 
endearour to show, would ensue from re- 
straints on the publication of opinions. Truth 
and error, in the one case, are as much inter- 
mixed, and as inseparable by human rega- 
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lations, as health and disease would be in the 
oilier: they can only be admitted and ex- 
cluded together; and, of theHjwo, there are the 
strongest grounds for believing that the former 
must greatly prevail and finally triumph. 
Restrictions, therefore, on the publication of 
any opinions, would retard the advancement 
and dissemination of truth as much as any 
precautionary laws, under the circumstances 
Lppcsed, To„ld impede the pn,p.g«i.n of 
health. These views it will be the aim of 
the following pages to illustrate. But as it 
may be questioned whether the happiness of 
mankind is promoted by truth and injured by 
error, a position on which the whole argument 
depends, it will be necessary to offer a few 
preliminary considerations in support of that 
important doctrine. After endeavouring to 
establish the conclusion, that the attainment 
of truth ought to be the sole object of all re- 
gulations affecting the publication of opinions, 
because error is injurious; we shall proceed 
to show, that the extrication of mankind from 

H 2 
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error wiU be most readily and effectually 
accomplislied by perfect freedom of discus- 
sion; that to check inquiry and attempt to 
regulate the progress and direction of opi- 
nions, by proscriptions and penalties, is to 
disturb the order of nature, and is analogous, 
in its mischievous tendency, to the system of 
forcing the capital and industry of the com- 
munity into channels, which they would never 
spontaneously seek, instead of suffering pri- 
vate interest to direct them to their most pro- 
fitaUe employment. 
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ON THE MISCHIEFS OF ERROR AND THE 
ADVANTAGES OF TRUTH. 

Our inquiry into the mischiefs of error and 
the advantages of truth may be simplified by 
laying aside the sciences which have a refer- 
ence to the material world ; as no one will be 
found to doubt, that mistakes in physical 
knowledge must be injurious and their over- 
throw beneficial. Or supposing that errors 
in these sciences may exist, without affecting 
the happiness of man, it is unquestionable, 
that the detection of such errors must also be 
harmless ; and it will scarcely be contested, 
that ihe utility of these departments of know^ 
ledge must consist in the truth of their prin- 
ciples and the justness of their application. . 
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We may, therefore, limit our inquiry to the 
effects of truth in those sciences which treat 
of the powers, conduct, character, and con- 
dition of intelligent beings« The ultimate 
problem to be solved in all these sciences is, 
what is most conducive to the real happiness 
of mankind. Amidst the innumerable ques- 
tions in theology, metaphysics, morals^ and 
politics, it may not always be easy to discern, 
that to solve this problem is their final and 
their only rational aim: but it is, in reality, 
on the success with which they point out the 
true path of happiness, that their whole value 
depends, beyond what they possess as an ex- 
ercise for the faculties, in common with a 
game at chess or a scholastic disputation, and 
what belongs to them as sources of sublime 
and pleasurable emotion, in common with the 
fictions of the poet and the painter. What is 
theology, but a comprehensive examination 
into the course of action and condition 6f 
mind, which will please the Being who has 
the fate of mankind in his hands? What i& 
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metaphysics, but an inquiry into the nature of 
man, the extent of his faculties, his relations 
to the existences around him, and the bearing 
of all these on his condition? What is the 
science of .morals,, but an endeavour to fiiid 
out what conduct will ultimately tend to his 
felicity? And what is that of politics, but a 
similar attemjpt to discover what public mea« 
sures will promote the same end ? 

If the object of all these sciences is to in* 
quire, what is most . conducive to the hap-» 
piness of mankind, and if their value is pro- 
portioned to the success of that inquiry, error 
must of ' course be pernicious, ^ or, on the most 
favourable sup^MMsition, useless. This propo- 
sition is, indeed,' implied in the terms used. 
That we should be benefited by mistakes 
relative to the' means of obtaining happiness, 
is as palpable an absurdity as can be coo- 
ceived. ^ 

In these' moral iiiquiries, then, the • nearer 
mankind approach to truth, the hsqppier they 
will be, the better will they be able to avoid 
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what is injurious, and adopt measures of posi- 
tive utility. All errors must be deviations 
from the path of real good; and vrhether 
they tend to give man too high or too low 
on opinion of his nature and destiny, to fill 
his mind with fancied relations which do not 
exist, or destroy his belief in those which are 
in being; whether they give him mistaken 
ideas of moral obligation, or impose a wrong 
standard of moral conduct ; whether they mis- 
lead him in his social or in his political mea- 
sures, they are alike detrimental, although 
they may differ in the degree of their mis- 
chievous tendency. In a word, whatever is 
the real condition, nature, and destination of 
man, it is important for him to know the 
truth, that his conduct may be regulated ac- 
cordingly, that his efforts after happiness may 
be properly directed, that he may be the sport 
of neither delusive hopes nor groundless fears, 
that he may not sink under remediable evils, 
nor lose attainable good. 

To argue that truth is not beneficial is to 
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contend, that it is useless to know the direct 
road to the place which is the object of our 
journey ; to affirm, that error is not injurious, 
is to advocate the hannlessness or the advan- 
tages of wandering in ignorance and being 
led astray by deception. 

There are errors, it is true, which may be 
allowed to produce accidental benefit, and 
others, which, by supplying in some degree 
the place of truths, may be the source of par- 
tial good, and the subversion of which may 
be attended with temporary evil. The dis- 
covery of truth may occasionally resemble in 
its efiects the invention of mechanical im- 
provements, which, on their first introduction, 
sometimes beget injury to individuals, and 
even transitory inconvenience to society. But 
partial and transitory evil can be no solid 
objection to the introduction of general and 
permanent good. There is not the semblance 
of a reason, why the welfare of the commu- 
nity at large should be sacrificed to the ad- 
vantage of a few; or why a small and 
transient injury should not be endured for the 
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sake of a great and lasting benefit. If errors 
are ever useful they are less usefiil than truth, 
and are therefore absolute evils*. " Utility 
and truth are not to be divided/' says Bishop 
Berkeley, ^' the general good of mankind being 
the rule or measure of moral truth'}'." 

With regard to the collateral advantages of 
the various branches of knowledge, consisting 
in the improvement of the faculties, and the 
pleasure which they immediately impart, irre* 
spective of their ulterior usefulness, it will 
scarcely be necessary to prove, that truth can- 
not be inimical to either. It will be admitted, 
at least, that the efficiency of any science in 
improving the powers of the inind can borrow 
nothing froin its incorrectness ; and we may, 

^ En effet le caractere disliiiclif de la yinti est d'^trp 
ig^ement et conBtamment ayantageuse k tous les partis^ 
tandis que le mensonge, utile pour quelques instans 
seulement k quelques indiyidus, est toujours nuisible a 
tous les autresi" — Du Marsais an Prejudice, as quoied in 
ike Retrospective Review, page 75. 

t A Discourse addressed to Magistrates and Men in 
Authority. 
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therefore, pass on to the second collateral ad- 
vantage, and inquire whether error can be su- 
perior to truth as a source of immediate grati- 
fication. 

Plausible and erroneous theories may be ad- 
mitted, in some cases, to impart a pleasure to 
the mind while they impose themselves upon 
it as' true, equal to that which can be derived 
froih the most accurate speculations ; but if 
they sometimes confer an equal, they cannot 
in general be supposed to confer a superior 
pleasure. If we allow that the hypothesis of 
Descartes imparted ideas and eniotions to the 
astronomer of those days nowise inferior in 
point of interest and sublimity to tibiose ex<« 
cited, a* a later period, by liie discoveries' of 
Newton^ it is the- utmost limit of supposition^ 
and we have not the shadow of a reason for 
giving the superiority to the former. On the 
contrary, unless we <4oase to suppose, that the 
chimeras of man's imagination are better ctiL* 
culated to excite pleasure and admiration than 
the !real order and constitation of nature, we 
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mast admit, tliat every discoreiy of her laws, 
eveiy detection of error, and eTeiy advuice in 
troe knowledge, must have a tendency to ex- 
alt our sources of enjoyment In the physical 
sciences, at least, we may take it for granted, 
that error cannot bring a real increase of plea- 
sure ; but in religion, morals, metaphysics, 
and politics, may not there be pleasant delu- 
sions; falsehoods, which delight while they 
do no harm ; dreams, the scene of which is 
placed beyond the reach of earthly changes, 
and which, as they are not assailable by time, 
may be cherished without the risk of being de- 
stroyed, and without any possible train of per- 
nicious consequences? And may not these 
delusions bestow consolation and happiness 
superior to the cold realities of truth? May 
not the benevolent mind derive more gratifica- 
tion from extravagant expectations of the ex- 
tinction of vice and misery, and the perfecti- 
bility of man, than from juster views of the 
constitution of human nature? And may not 
the enthusiast extract from his dreams of bea- 
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titude more real enjoyment, a greater sum of 
pleasurable emotion, than the rigid reasoner 
from more probable anticipations ? Since the 
human mind is so constituted as to be capable* 
of connecting its happiness with almost any 
opinions, a man may certainly derive consider- 
able pleasure from such delusions as these, 
and suffer pain from their destruction*; yet it 

* On this point every one will agree with Lord Bacon : 
" Doth any man doubt," he asks, " that if there were 
taken out of men's minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, 
false valuations, imaginations as one would, and the like, 
but it would leave the minds of a number of men poor, 
shrunken things, full of melancholy and indisposition, and 
unpleasing to themselves?" — Euay on Truth. His lord- 
ship, however, although he thus strongly pourtrays the 
disagreeable effects which would follow the destruction of 
these '^ baseless fabrics," is not to be considered as con- 
tending that they are a positive good, for in another pas- 
sage he expressly marks their evil tendency. " How 
many things are there," he exclaims, '' which we imagine 
not ! How many things do we esteem and value other- 
wise than they are! This ill-proportioned estimation, 
l^ese vain imaginations, these be the clouds of error that 
torn into the storms of perturbation."-— /n Prai$c qf 
Knowledge, 
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may be doubted whether, in general, juster 
speculations would not have afforded equal, 
and even superior gratification, had he origi- 
nally formed them. But granting the contrary, 
in its utmost extent, it could happen only in 
the case of a few individuals. Men are so 
engaged with the objects immediately around 
them, that mere visionary notions of this sort 
could never be a common and abundant source 
of enjoyment ; or, at least, could never possess 
any superiority in that character over sober 
and rational views ; and if they were formed 
on insufficient grounds, as by the supposition 
they must be, that insufficiency would be lia- 
ble occasionally to appear and throw the mind 
into doubt. So that, regarded even in this 
aspect, truth is the only sure and stable basis 
of happiness. But all the direct pleasurCj 
which such delusions, how flattering soever to 
the imagination, could afford, would be no 
compensation for the ultimate evils attendant 
upou them. None of the dreams of enthu- 
siasm are destitute of some bearing on prac* 
tice. However remote they may appear from 
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the present scene, and from th^ conduct of life, 
inferences will not fail to be drawn and ap- 
plied from one to the other. These sanguine 
creations, and celestial visions, will be linked 
to the business of the world in the same way 
that the motions of the heavenly bodies, which 
were at first matters of mere curiosity to a few 
shepherds, were soon connected by the imagi- 
nations of men with human affairs, and ren- 
dered subservient to gross and wretched super- 
stitions. The influence of delusions will be 
always detrimental to happiness, inasmuch as 
they have a tendency to withdraw men's at- 
tention from those subjects in which their wel- 
fare is really implicated, and lead to eccentric 
modes of action, incompatible with the regu- 
lar and beneficial course of duty and discre- 
tion. They are liable, too, to be exalted into 
sacred articles of faith, and to swell into an 
imaginary importance, which rouses all the 
energy of the passions in their support. It is 
thus that discord and dissension, intolerance 
and persecution, have sometimes been the bit- 
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ter firuits of what was, at first, an apparently 
harmless and improbable dream. . Nor is it 
to be forgotten, that delusions of this kind 
could never prevail without some weakness of 
understanding or imperfection of knowledge, 
incompatible with a thorough insight into the 
means of happiness, and therefore inconsistent 
with the highest state of felicity. A belief in 
them would necessarily involve logical errors, 
the consequences of which could not be con- 
fined to a single subject, but would extend 
themselves to others, where they might be 
highly injurious. TThe same fallacious prin- 
ciples, which deluded mankind on one occa- 
sion, with perhaps litde detriment, would 
carry them firom the direct path of their real 
interest, in affairs where such aberrations might 
be of vital importance. 



SECTION III 



CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 

A DOUBT may, perhaps, be raised, whether 
the conclusions, which we have attempted to 
establish, as to the advantages of truth, are 
corroborated by the actual state of. facts and 
the experience of mankind : whether error has^ 
in reality, been foui\d replete with such evils 
as theoretical deductious lead us to suppose. 

Reasoning on the passions and principles of 
the human mind, perceiving its power of ac- 
commodation to circmns^ces, and how much 
man's real felicity depends on his peculiar 
tamper and conduct, as well as on other causes 
which sprin&r up and expire with himself: 
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comparing various ages and nations, under 
different laws, customs, and religious institu- 
tions, and seeing in all the same round of 
business and pleasure, the same passions, the 
same hilarity in youth and sobriety in man- 
hood, the same ardour of love between the 
sexes, the same attachment among friends, the 
same pursuit of wealth, power, and reputation, 
the same dissensions, the same crimes, and the 
same scenes of a£3iction, disease, and death ; 
the philosopher may be induced to conclude^ 
that^ amidst the operation of so many princi^ 
pies, the state of opinions can have but a feeble 
influence on the happiness of private life. He 
may be ready to exclaim with the poet, 

" How small, of all that hmnan hearts endure, 

• • •• . •. . , , , ' , 

That part which laws or king^ can cause or cure ! * " 



A![§d; eittending'^the tema^rk to moral science, 
conclude, l^at beyond the circle of* common 
knowledge, which is forced on every mind, 

* Goldamith. 



/ 
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truth and error* can be of importance only to 
speculative men; fliat it is off little moment 
what opinions prevail, while the results, on a 
comprehensive estimate, are so nearly similar 
and equal. . / " , 

But, if he reason thus, he will overlook k 
thousand points at. which the state of moral, 
Geological, ,and poUticlal opinions, touches, o^ 
pi;bUc welfare and private happiness. Know-/ 
le4ge i)f truth is essential to correctneefe of 
practice.;, a^d ,this is troe, not only qf indi- 
vi^Vials, but of f communities. The . preV^lwc^ 
of f^rrqi; may, therefore, be expected ;tQvm9iSgi^ 
fest itself in absurd and pernicious practices 
and institutions; and we have only to Idok 
into the history of superstition and barbarism, 
to see its .effects on the happiness of pritate' 
life. Although that happiness may essentially 
; dep^id on the qualities of indiVidtials and 
their peculiar circumstances, is it of no im- 
portance < that it should be secured from tW 
violent interference of ot&ers? that even tlie 
chances of evil should be lessened? Is it m 

i2 
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advantage to be free from the gloomy fears of 
superstition, to be absolved from the burden 
of fanatical rites, from absurd and mischievous 
institutions, from oppressive laws, and from a 
state of society in which unmeaning ceremo- 
nies are substituted for the duties of virtue ? 
Is unrestrained liberty of innocent action, and 
security of property and existence, worthless ? 
Is it nothing to be removed from the risk of 
the dungeon and the stake; for the conscien- 
tious profession of opinions ; to be rid of the 
alternative of the scaffold on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the sacrifice of conscience 
and honour? 

These are all causes by which the train of 
events constituting a man's life is evidently 
liable to be modified. They have a material 
share in shaping the circumstances of the in- 
dividual, and even enter lai^ly into the forma- 
tion of his character ; so that even those fea- 
tures of his condition, which appear the most 
remote from such an influence, often derive 
iheir complexion from it. And what is it, that 
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has extirpated these barbarities and produced 
these benefits but the progress of truth, the 
discovery of the real nature and tendencies of 
such practices and institutions ? Let him that 
is sceptical as to the vast importance of truth, 
cast his eye down the long catalogue of crimes 
and cruelties which stain the annals of the 
past, and examine the melioration which has 
taken place in the practices of the world, and 
he will not again inquire into the nature of 
those advantages which follow the destruction 
of error. All the liberality of thinking which 
now prevails, the spirit of resistance to tyranny, 
the contempt of priestcraft, the comparative 
rarity and mildness of religious persecution, 
the mitigation of national prejudices, the dis- 
appearance of a number of mischievous super- 
stitions, the abolition of superfluous, absurd^ 
and sstnguinary laws, are so many exemplifi« 
cations of the benefits residting from the pro- 
gress of moral and political truth. They are 
triumphs, all of them, over established error, 
and imply, respectively, either the removal of 
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i source of miseiy or a positive addition to 
the sources of happiness. It is impossible for 
i moment to imagine^ that if moral and po- 
litical science had been thoroughly under- 
stood, the barbarities here noticed would have 
existed. A pernicious custom or an absurd 
law can never long prevail amidst a com- 
plete and universal appreciation of its cha« 
racter. 

The science of political economy, that noble 
creation of modem times, throws the strong^t 
lights' on the extent to which the welfare of 
mankind may be affected by fallacious preju- 
dices and false conclusions in national policy ^ 
To pass over the evils of restrictions on the 
commercial intercourse of nations, £rom blind 
jealousy and absurd rivalship, the barriers 
everywhere opposed to the free exerdiseof in* 
dustry, and. the shackles by which enterprise 
faais universally been crippled ; we have only 
to appeal to the principles on which govern- 
ments have regulated the circulating medium 
of their respective couutries (more especially 
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our. own) to show the vast influence, which an 
aj^arently «ilight mistake may possess on the 
transactions and the condition of millions of 
the human race. ' 

' In the science of morals, the operation of a 
wrong speculative principle* on society can- 
not; perhaps, be niore strongly exein{^ifi'ed, 
than in the consequences of the p^rticulao^ 
iitof which formed a principal topic of the 
preceding essay. The most cursory glance at 
the history of persecution is sufficient to dis- 
cover, that intolerance never could have ex- 
isted in such intensity had it tiot been for the 
almost universal prevalence of the notion, that 
guilt might be incurred by opiniotilsi. ' In va- 
rious i^ges' and countries, d^Vidtions iiom Hit 
reeeived fei& have be^id looked upon; Tiy th^ 
community at large, • with more abhorr^tic^ 
than the most criminal actions; and the con- 
sequence -of • thid- has been the perpetration^ of 
cruelties at which modem civilization shud- 
ders with horror. Let those, who contend that 
speculative error can have but littile ' influtece 
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on the happiness of private life, reflect a mo^ 
ment on the numbers of innocent and con- 
scientious victims who have been destroyed 
by the Inquisition. It cannot surely be sup- 
posed, that these persecutions would ever 
have taken place, had the people at larg^e 
been clearly convinced of the truth, that belief 
is an involuntary and therefore a guiltless state 
of the mind ; or, in other words, had they not 
laboured under the delusion, ihat opinions are 
the proper objects of punishment. Persecu- 
tion would be necessarily exterminated in any 
nation which universally felt its injustice and 
absurdity. The moral sympathies of man- 
kind, which had been perverted by false 
notions, would resume their natural direction^ 
and would never suffer punishment to faU 
upon those who^ in the apprehension of all, 
had been guilty of no crime. What else but 
the general prevalence of the error already 
mentioned, could have induced men, otherwise 
uninterested, to witness with tameness, nay 
even with satisfaction and delight, the most 
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detestable barbarities inflicted by religious 
zeal? We are told, that in Spain and Por- 
tugal the spectators, who crowded to the ex- 
ecutions for heresy, frequently testified ex- 
travagant joy. Even ladies would laugh and 
exult over the victims who were slowly con- 
suming at the stake. In reviewing such 
scenes, we are pained to think how awfully 
mankind may be deluded, how their sagacity 
may be blinded, their sense of justice extin- 
guished, their best feelings subverted, by fal- 
lacies of judgment ; and we become ready to 
question, whether even vice itself ever pro- 
duced half the evils of false notions and mis- 
taken views. 

" The observer must be blind indeed," says 
an elegant author and enlightened philoso- 
pher, " who does not perceive the vastness of 
the scale on which speculative principles, both 
right and wrong, have operated upon the 
present condition of mankind; or who does 
not now feel and acknowledge how deeply 
^ the morals and the happmess of private life. 
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as well as the order of political society, are 
involved in the final issue of the contest be- 
tween true and false philosophy*." 

* Dttgald Stewart's Philosophical Essays, pag^e ffj. 
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SECTION IV. 



ON FREEDOM OF DISCUSSION AS THE 
MEANS OF ATTAINING TRUTH^ 

The considerations oflFered in the preceding 
section are sufBcient to sli6w the extreme 
importance of just ' priiiciples, Bind that man- 
kind can nerer eir in their speculatiine views 
without endangering their real welfare, it 
followsj as i necessary consequence, that the 
s6le end of inquiry ought to* be, not thesup- 
pbrt of ^y pioticular dodtrines ^btit-the attain- 
ment of •truth, whatever mtiy be the result to 
established s^stemsl If, indeed,' we admit the 
pemiciousness of error, it is impossible to 
maintain any other dbject with even the ap* 
pearance of reasour It is llie sacred principle 
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from which we ought never to swerve** The 
inquiry^ how truth in to be attained^ becomef , 
therefore^ in tlie bigheiit degree intereiting 
and important. 

Nothing more, it in manifei^t, would be re- 
quired for the destruction of error than iiome 
fixed and invariable standard of truth, which 
could be at once appealed to and be decisive 
of every controveriiy to the «atiii£Eiction of all 
mankind; but that no such standard exists, 
the slightest consideration will be sufficient 
to evince. If it be asserted, Aat on pointi 
of religion the sacred writings are such a 
standard, it may be urged in reply, that this 
is only an apparent exception; for, in the 
first place, we have no standard by which die 
authenticity of those writings can be deter* 
mined beyond all liability to dispute; and, 
in die second place, supposing we had a test 
of this nature^ or that the authenticity of 

* The reftder wUI And some exeelient remarkf cm the 
mil]J«e( 49f M§ AeetUm \n Ptley** PrfnefpliM of Moral simI 
PoIMimI Pbilofopby. tk€ ilia AtupUr on TolersdoB* 
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the Scriptures was too evident to admit of the 
least doubt from the most perverse under- 
standing, yet we have no decisive standard 
of interpretation. 

Neither can we discover a standard of truth 
in the opinions of the majority of mankind, 
otherwise we might ascertain all truth by the 
simple process of coimting votes. The ma- 
jority of mankind are seldom free from error ; 
they have often held opinions the most ab- 
surd, and at different times have entertained 
contradictory propositions. 

It would be equally vain to look for a 
standard of truth in the judgments of any 
particular class of human beings. No rank, 
no office, no privileges, no attainments in 
wisdom or science, can be a security from 
error. Bodies of men, who have assumed 
infallibility, have, hitherto, always been mis- 
taken. 

Since, . then, we have no fixed standard by 
which we can in all cases try the validity of 
opinions, as we can measure time and space ; 



/ 
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since we have no oracles of indisputable au- 
dienticily, or at least of incontrovertible mean* 
ing ; since we cannot ascertain truth by put- 
ting opinions to the vote, nor by an appeal to 
any class or order of men, how are we to 
attain it, or by what means escape firom 
error? 

Aldiough we have no absolute test of truth, 
yet we have faculties to discern it, and it is 
only by the unrestrained exercise of those 
faculties that we can hope to attain correct 
opinions. Our success in every subject will 
essentially depend on the completepaess of the 
examination. But no individual mind. is i so 
acute and comprehensive, so free from paseion 
and prejudice, and placed in such fi^vdttrable 
circiimstemces, as ih any complex question to 
see all the possible arguments on both sides 
in their full force. Hence the co-bperation 
of various minds becomes indispensably re* 
quisite« The greater the number of inquirers, 
the greater the probability of a successful re- 
sult. Some will come to the inquiry undei* 
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circumstances peculiarly favourable to success, 
some with faculties capable of penetratmg 
where less acute ones fail, and some disen- 
gaged from passions and prejudices with 
wliich others are encumbered. While one di-. 
rects his scrutiny to a particular view of the 
subject, another will regard it in a different 
ai^ct, a third will see it from a position in- 
accessible to his predecessors; and, by the 
comparison and collision of opinions, truth 
will be separated from error and emerge from 
obscurity. If attainable by human faculties^ 
it must by such a process be ultimately 
evolved. 

The way, tiben, to obtaih this tesiilt is tO' 
permit all to be sidd on a i^ubject thilt cail 
be said. AH error is the consequence' of 
narrow, and partial views, and can be re- 
moved only by having a question presented 
in all its possible bearings, or, in other words, 
by unlimited disculssion. Where there is 
perfect freedom of examination, there is the 
greatest probability which it is possible to 
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have that the truth will be ultimately at- 
tained* To impose the least restraint is to 
diminish this probability. It is to declare, 
that we will not take into consideration all the 
possible arguments which can be presented, 
but that we will form our opinions on partial 
views. It is, therefore, to increase the pro- 
bability of error. Nor need we, under the 
utmost freedom of discussion, be in any fear 
of an inundation of crude and preposterous 
speculations. All such will meet with a pro- 
per and effectual check in the neglect or ridi- 
cule of die public : none will have much in- 
fluence but diose which possess the plau- 
sibility bestowed by a considerable admix- 
ture of truth, and which it is of importance 
should appear, that, amidst the contention of 
controversy, what is true may be separated 
from what is false. 

The objection, that the plan of unlimited 
discussion would introduce a multiplicity of 
erroneous speculations, is in reality directed 
against the very means of attaining die end. 
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Though error is an absolute evil, it is fre- 
quently necessary to go through it to arrive 
at truth; as a man, to ascertain the nearest 
road from one place to another, may be 
. obliged to make frequent deviations from the 
direct line. In the physical sciences, through 
how many errors has the path to truth fre- 
quently lain ! What would have been the 
present state of knowledge, if no step had 
been hazarded without a perfect assurance 
of being right? Even the ideal theory of 
Berkeley and the scepticism of Hume have 
had their use in establishing , human science 
on its just foundation*. We are midway in 

* A rery iqiposite confimiation of this remark may be 
foand in the following letter from Dr. Reid to Dr. Gre- 
gory : '^ It would be want of candour not to own, tibat I 
think thert is fiome merit in what yoa are pleased to call 
v^ philosophy ; but I think it lies chiefly in having called 
in question tiie common theory of idea$, or images of things 
in the mind, being tiie only otjects of thought ; a theory 
founded on natural pnjudicesy and so unirersally reeeired 
as to be interwoven with the structure of language. Yet 
were I to give you a detafl of what led me to call in ques* 

K 
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the stream of ignorance and error ; and it is a 
pool* argument against an attempt to reach the 
shore, that erery step will be a plunge into 
the very element from which we are anxious 
to escape. Mankind, it is obvious, are not 
endowed with faculties to possess themselves 
at bnce of coirect opinions on all subjects. 
On many questions they liiust expend painful 
and persevering efforts; they must often be 

tion this theory, after 1 had long held it as self-eyident 
and unquestionable, you would think, as 1 do, that there 
was much of chance in the matter. The discovery was the 
birth of timd^ not of g^enius ; and Berkblbt and HtJitB 
did more to bring it to light than the man that hit upon 
it. I think there is hardly any thing that can be called 
mint in the philosophy of the mind, which does not follow 
with ease from the detection of this prejudice. 

«« I must, therefore ) beg of you most earnestly to make 
no contrast In my fiiTOur to the disparagement of my pre** 
decesBdrs in the same pursuit. I can truly say of them» 
and shall always avow, what you are pleased to say of me^ 
that but for the assistance I have received from their 
writings I never coidd have wrote or thought what I 
have done.^^Lt/e <tf Dr. Reid fy DugM Stewart, 
pftgB 183. 
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mistaken, and often be set right, before they 
completely succeed. To stop them at any 
point in their career, to erect a barrier, and 
say, thus far your inquiries have proceeded, 
but here they must' tenninate, can scarcely 
fail to fix them in the midst of some error. 
It is prejudging all future eflforts and all 
ftiture opportunities of discovery, without a 
knowledge of their nature and extent. It is 
proclaiming, that whatever events may here- 
after take place, whatever new principles may 
be evolved, whatever established fallacies may 
be exploded, how much soever the methods of 
investigating truth may be enlarged and en- 
hanced in efficacy, and how gigantic soever may 
be the progress of the human mind in other 
departments of knowledge; yet no applica- 
tion of any of these improvements and dis- 
coveries shall be made to certain particular 
subjects, which shall be as fixed spots, im- 
moveable stations, amidst all the vicissitudes 
and advancement of science. 



k2 



SECTION V. 



ON THE ASSUMPTIONS INVOLVED IN ALL 
RESTRAINTS ON THE PUBLICATION OF 
OPINIONS. 

The arguments adduced in the last section 
have brought us to the conclusion, that unre- 
strained freedom of inquiry is the only, or at 
least the best' and readiest way, of arriving 
at correct opinions. It may deserve a litde 
attention, in the next place, to investigate the 
grounds oh which all restrictions, if they 
are honestly intended for the benefit of the 
tommunity, must proceed. They must evi- 
dently be founded, either on the position that 
the prevalence of truth would be productive of 
pernicious consequences, or, admitting its good 
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consequences, on the positions, first, that truth 
has been attained, and secondly, that, having 
been attained, it stands in need of the pro- 
tection and assistance of power in its contest 
with error. 

That the prevalence of truth would contri- 
bute to the happiness of man has already 
been enforced at some length ; and in showing 
that there is no fixed standard or positive test 
of truth, we have, perhaps, sufficiently ex- 
posed the presumption of assuming, that truth 
has been infallibly attained. Nothing, in fact, 
could justify '9uch an assumption but the pos- 
session of faculties not liable to mistake, or 
such palpable evidence on a subject as would 
render all restmints perfecdy superfluoua and 
absurd. The most thc^ough convietioQ of the 
truth of any opinions is ifar firom being a proof 
of their i eoiirectness, or die slightest justificar 
tion of any attempt, at the forcible suppression 
of contrary sentiments. Had our predeces- 
sors, who were equally convinced of the truth 
of their tenets,, succeeded in stifling inves- 
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ligation, the world would ha;^e been still im* 
mersed in the daxkness of superstition, and 
bound as fast as ever by the fetters of preju^ 
dice. They felt themselves, nevertheless, as 
firmly in the right as the present age can pos<- 
sibly feel, and were equally justified in acts of 
intolerance and persecution. Amidst the over- 
whelming proof afforded by the annals of the 
past, that mankind are continually liable to be 
deceived in their strongest convictions, it is a 
preposterous and unpardonable presumption, 
in any man, to set up the firmness of his own 
belief as an absolute criterion of truth. 

Every one must, of cours6, think his own 
opinions right ; for if he thought them wrong, 
they would no longer he his opinions: but 
there is a wide difference between regarding 
ourselves as infallible, and being firmly con 
vinced of the truth of our creed. When a 
man reflects on any particular doctrine, he 
may be impressed with a thorough conviction 
of the improbability or even impossibility of 
its being false ; and so he may feel with re- 
gard to all his other opinions, when h^ makes 
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them objects of separate contemplation. And 
yet, when he views them in the aggregate^ 
when he reflects, that not a single being on the 
earth holds collectively the same, when Ee 
looks at the past history and present state of 
mankind, and observes the various creeds of 
different ages and nations, the peculiar modes 
of thinking of sects, and bodies, and individu- 
als, the notions once firmly held, which have 
been exploded, the prejudices once universally 
prevalent, which have been removed, and the 
endless controversies, which have distracted 
those who have made it the business of their 
lives to arrive at the truth ; and when he fiir- 
ther dwells on the consideration, that maiiy of 
these his fellow creatures have had a convic- 
tion of the justness of their respective senti- 
ments equal to his own, he cannot help the 
obvious inference, that in his own opinions it 
is next to impossible that there is not an ad- 
mixture of error; that there is an infinitely 
greater probability of his being wrong in some 
than right in all. 
^ Every man of common sense and common 
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candour, although he may have no suspicion 
where his mistakes lie, must have this general 
suspicion of his own fallibility ; and, if he act 
consistently, he will not seek to suppress 
opinions by force, because in so doing he 
might be at once lending support to error, and 
destroying the only means of its detection. In 
endeavouring to spread his opinions, and to 
suppress all others by the arm of power, the 
utmost success would have no tendency to lay 
open the least of those mistakes which had in- 
sinuated themselves into his creed ; but in 
propagating his opinions by arguments, by ap- 
peals to the discrimination of his fellow-men, 
he would be contributing alike to the detection 
of his own errors and to the overthrow of 
those of his antagonists. 

It remains , to consider, in llie next place, 
the assumption, implied in all restrictions on 
inquiry, that truth, in its contest with error, 
stands in need of the protection of human 
authority. 

Men have long since found out how ridicuf 
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lous is the interference of authority in physi- 
cal and mathematical science : when will they 
learn to smile at its officious and impotent at- 
tempts at the protection of truth in moral and 
political inquiries ? The doctrine, that, under 
perfect freedom of discussion, falsehood would 
ultimately prevail, virtually implies the human 
faculties to be so constituted as, all otiier 
things being the same, to cleave to error 
rather than to truth ; in which case the pursuit 
of knowledge would be folly, since every step 
and every effort would carry us farther from 
our object But the supposition of the ulti- 
mate triumph of falsehood is a fallacy dis- 
proved by die experience of mankind. Error 
may subvert error, one false doctrine may su- 
persede another, and truidi may be long undis- 
covered, and make its way slowly against the 
tide of prejudice; but that it has not only the 
power df overcoming its antagonist in equal 
circumslBnces, but .also of surmcnmting every 
intellectual obstacle, every impediment but 
meve bmte force, is proved by the general ad- 
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vancement of knowledge. If we trace the his- 
tory of any science, we shall find it a record 
of mistakes and misconceptions, a narrative of 
misdirected and often fruitless efforts ; yet if 
amidst all these the science has made a pro- 
gress, the struggles through which it has 
passed, far from evincing that the humaa mind 
is prone to error ra&er than to truth, furnish a 
decisive proof of the contrary, and an illus- 
tration of the fact, that, in the actual condition 
of humanity, mistakes are the necessary instru- 
ments by which truth is brought to light, or, 
at least, indispensable conditions of the pro- 
cess. 

No one, perhaps, in the present day, al- 
thougli he might be the advocate of restraints 
on tiie discussion of theological and political 
topics, would be hardy enough to contest the 
justness of this remark, or contend for the 
utility of restrictions in mathematical and phy*- 
sical science : and yet, in this respect, all the 
various departments of knowledge stand on the 
same ground. Let those who think otherwise 
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show US the distinctive characteristics which 
render it proper and expedient to shackle the 
discussion of particular topics^ while every 
other subject is abandoned, without fear or 
precaution^ alike to the conflicting play of the 
acutest intellects and to the blunders of igno- 
rance and imbecility. 

What, however, we have to prove on the 

present occasion, is not, that truth if left to its 
own energy will finally triumph over prevail- 
ing error, but the less questionable position, 
that novel errors are not capable of overturn- 
ing truths already established. The exercise 
of authority is, of course, always in support of 
established opinions; and since to be justifia- 
ble it must proceed on the assumption of their 
freedom from error, all that is necessary for 
our purpose is to show, that if they are as true 
as they are assumed to be, they cannot be sub- 
verted by the utmost latitude of discussion. 

If they are true, then is there the highest 
probability, that every fresh examination to 
which they may be subjected will terminate in 
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placing them in a clearer light ; because every 
argument levelled i^ainst them must involve 
some fallacy which is liable to detection, and 
the exposure of which will tend to propagate 
and confirm them. The only cause why any 
opinions need to apprehend the touch of dis^ 
cussion is, that there is a certain process of 
reasoning by which they may be proved to be 
wrong, and the discovery of which may result 
from the conflict of arguments. The nature of 
this predicament, in which true opinions can 
never stand, and all objections to them must 
ever remain, constitutes of itself a sufficient 
barrier against the encroachments of false- 
hood, were there no other to be foimd in the 
fixed habits and dispositions of the community. 
It is a work of difficulty to overturn even 
established error, because the interests, pas- 
sions, and prejudices of so many are engaged 
in its support, and long resist the strongest 
arguments and the clearest demonstration : 
why then need we fear the overthrow of es- 
tablished truth by the utmost licence of dis- 
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cussion, when not only prescription, interest, 
prejudice, and passion, are in its favour, but 
the powerful alliance of reason itself? 

In stating the grounds on which all restric- 
tions must proceed, we limited our remarks to 
restrictions honestly intended for the benefit of 
the community, because no others can be 
openly maintained ; and whatever may be the 
real motives of those who impose or advocate 
them, the good of the public must be their os- 
tensible aim. It is obvious, however, that 
restraints of this kind much more frequently 
owe their origin to the selfish fears and pur- 
poses of part of the community, than to just 
and liberal intentions with regard to the wh<de. 
Established opinions are so interwoven with 
the interests of individuals, that the subversion 
of one often threatens the ruin of the other. 
Hence, the energy which strains every nerve 
in their support, and hence much of the ran- 
cour with which the slightest deviation is pur^* 
sued- 



SECTION VI 



ON THE FREE PUBLICATION OF OPINIONS 
AS AFFECTING THE PEOPLE AT LARGE. 

We now come to a question naturally spring- 
ing out of the present subject, and of no mean 
importance. It may be urged, tbat, granting 
the justness of the observations in the pre^ 
ceding chapter, there are other considerations 
of too momentous a nature to be oyerlooked. 
Free discussion may be the best means of pro- 
moting the progress of truth, but is the un- 
bounded licence of disseminating all opinions 
the best way of propagating truth amongst 
those who may be presumed, from their situa* 
tion in. life, to be incompetent to judge for 
themselyes? Would it not be wise to iater'- 
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pose some restraint to prevent the poor and 
the ignorant from being deluded by false- 
hood? 

There are several strong reasons why any 
restrictions, imposed with a view to guard the 
lower classes from error, would prove abortive 
and even injurious. All restraints of this kind 
would imply, on the part of those who im- 
posed them, that they diemselves could infal- 
libly determine what was true and what was 
false. But it is plain, as we have already re- 
marked, that if such an assumption had always 
been acted upon, authority would have often 
been employed in suppressing truth and lend- 
ing assistance to error ; nor can we have better 
grounds for acting upon it now than the same 
strong conviction which clung to our prede- 
cessors. To see the matter in its proper light, 
we have only for a moment to consider what 
would have been the state of society in Eu- 
rope, if the principle of guarding lie poor 
from what the established authorities regarded 
as error had been always successfully enforced. 
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The whole experience of mankind on this 
subject proclaims, that regulations to keep the 
people from opinions which have been pro- 
nounced to be errors by fallible men, if they 
could accomplish their object, would prove 
the most efifectual engines that could be de- 
vised for perpetuating ignorance and faliae- 
hood. 

Were it possible, nevertheless, for any set 
of men to discriminate the true nature of 
opinions with unerring accuracy, yet, in an 
age of improvement and a land of liberty, 
they could not confine the minds of the people 
to those ideas which they chose to impart to 
them. Unless the lower classes were kept in 
total darkness by the most intolerable des- 
potism, it would be impossible to prevent 
them from participating in the discussions of 
their superiors in rank and knowledge. There 
are a thousand channels of commimication, 
which cannot be closed, and on every con- 
trovertible subject there is a certain train of 
doubts, difficulties, and objections, which 

L 
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nothing but utter ignorance can suppress. 
Truths which have been the gradual result 
of inquiry and induction, of suppositions dis- 
proved and mistakes rectified, cannot always 
be introduced into the mind without a pro- 
cess somewhat similar to that by which they 
have been originally obtained. 

Since then the poorer classes cannot be 
brought to limit their inquiries to what their 
superiors choose to set before them; since 
doubts and diflSculties will necessarily start 
up in their minds, it becomes very question- 
able whether, even on the supposition of esta- 
blished opinions being true, more error would 
not prevail under a system of restriction than 
under perfect freedom of inquiry. All that 
authority could do in regard to contrary doc- 
trines would be to prohibit their open ex- 
pression or promulgation: it would have no 
power to extirpate them from the mind. 
Under a system of restraint, therefore, it is 
probable, that a multiplicity of- errors would 
secretly exist ; and as they would not be al- 
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lowed to find public vent, they could not be 
refuted. They would, consequently, bid fair 
to have a far more durable and extensive pre- 
valence than if they were openly expressed 
and exposed to the rigorous test of general 
examination. It seems, indeed, an obvious if 
not an unavoidable policy, rather to encou* 
rage than repress the expression of dissent 
from established notions. A government, 
whose fundamental principle was the hap- 
piness of the community, would act, in this 
respect, like a wise teacher, who encourages 
his pupils to propose the doubts and objec- 
tions to which the imperfection of their know- 
ledge may have given birth, and which can 
be removed from their minds only when they 
are known. The surest way of contracting 
the empire of error, is to increase the general 
power of discerning its character. In the 
present stage of civilization this is, in fact^ 
all that can be done. The days of conceal- 
ment and mystery are past There is now 
no resource but in a system of fairness and 

L 2 
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open dealing ; no feasible mode of preserving 
and propagating truth but by exalting igno- 
rance into knowledge. 

The universal education of the poor, which 
no earthly power can prevent although it may 
retard it, is loudly demanded by the united 
voices of the moralist and politician. But if 
the people are to be enlightened at all, it is 
unavailing and inconsistent to resort to halt 
measures and timid expedients ; to treat them 
at once as men and as children; to endow 
them with the power of thinking and at the 
same time to fetter its exercise; to make an 
appeal to their reason and yet to distrust its 
result; to give them the stomach of a lion 
and feed them with the aliment of a lamb. 
The promoters of the universal education of 
the poor ought to be aware, that they are 
setting in motion, or at least accelerating the 
action of an engine too powerful to be con- 
trolled at their pleasure, and likely to prove 
fatal to all those parts of their own systems, 
rest not on the solid foundation of 
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reality. They ought to know, that they are 
necessarily giving birth to a great deal of 
doubt and investigation; that they are un- 
dermining the power of prejudice, and the in- 
fluence of mere authority and prescription ; that 
they are creating an immense number of keen 
inquirers and original thinkers, whose intel- 
lectual force will be turned, in the first in- 
stance, upon those subjects which are dearest 
to the heart and of most importance to so- 
ciety. 

In the further prosecution of this subject, it 
may be asked of the advocates of restrictive 
measures, by what conceivable regulations 
they could guard those from error, who were 
hot able to judge for themselves, and at the 
same time secure the substantial advantages of 
unlimited discussion to the rest? 

No human ingenuity could combine these 
two objects. No line of demarcation could be 
drawn between those who should be left to the 
operation of all arguments, which could be ad- 
duced, and those whose weakness or igno- 
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ranee required the paternal arm of authority to 
shield them from falsehood. There can be 
no distinction made between the rich and the 
poor in these cases. Not to insist upon the 
fact, that many in the inferior ranks are quite 
as competent to the examination of any ques- 
tion, which bears upon moral or political con- 
duct, as many in the highest stations ; it is im- 
practicable to devise a measure which shall ex- 
clude any particular classes and leave the right 
of free examination unimpaired to the rest : so 
that, if we were under the necessity of allow- 
ing, that some evils might arise from admit- 
ting the poor to be a party in the examination 
of a subject, it might still be contended, that 
such evils would be wisely encountered for 
the sake of those inestimable advantages, 
which follow the progress of truth, and which 
can be purchased only by liberty of public 
discussion. It may be further urged, to show 
the importance of maintaining this liberty xm- 
shackled, that the intelligence of the lower 
classes, the diminution of ignorance and error 
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amongst them, must necessarily depend on the 
general progress of knowledge. While those, 
who have the best opportunities of informa- 
tion, are in darkness, those, who are in inferior 
stations, cannot be expected to be otherwise 
than proportionably more so. Whatever there- 
fore tends to keep the former from becoming 
enlightened (as all restrictions inevitably do) 
must have a corresponding effect on the latter, 
or, in other words, tend to keep them in that 
state from which it is the professed object of 
restrictions to preserve them. 

It is necessary to recollect that the real 
question is, not whether it is desirable that 
the poorer classes, or all classes, should be 
preserved from error (about which there can 
be no dispute at this stage of our discussion), 
but whether it would be proper and expedient 
to attempt the accomplishment of that object 
by the interposition of authority. There are 
many acts which are highly injurious to 
society, but which we never attempt to sup- 
press by legal enactments, because such a pro- 
cedure would be either abortive or pregnant 
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with greater evils than the evils against which 
it was directed. On this principle, ingrati- 
tude, cruelty, treachery, incontinence, and a 
number of other vices, are not touched by the 
laws, but left to the natural discouragements 
imposed by the moral sentiments of the com- 
munity. On the same grounds, although er- 
roneous opinions are injurious to society, and 
it would be an important benefit if their dis- 
semination could be prevented, yet it would 
be inexpedient to endeavour to accomplish 
that object by legal restrictions. The attempt 
would be impolitic, because, as we have al- 
ready shown, not only is it impossible to dis- 
criminate infallibly what is true from what is 
felse, so as to avoid suppressing truth and 
propagating falsehood ; but all restraints 
would be likely to defeat their own ends, 
or at all events would never be effectual un- 
less pushed to the extreme of tyranny, and 
could not be imposed so as to accomplish 
their object without impeding the progress of 
knowledge. 

But the people are not left to the inunda 
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tion of falsehood without a remedy or pro- 
tection. Restraints on the promulgation of 
opinions, even if they were proper and ex- 
pedient on the supposition of their efficacy 
and of the infallibility of those who imposed 
them, seem peculiarly unnecessary,' since 
there is always a powerful means of counter- 
acting what we conceive to be errors. Fal- 
lacies may be exposed, misstatements detected, 
absurdities ridiculed. These are the natural 
and appropriate modes of repression; and 
while they must be ultimately successful 
amongst all classes of people, unless the hu- 
man mind is better adapted to the reception 
of falsehood than of truth (in which case the 
pursuit of knowledge would be folly), they 
possess the additional recommendation of 
contributing to the detection of those fallacies 
which have mingled themselves with the sen- 
timents of the most accurate judges. Here we 
have a legitimate method of disseminating our 
tenets, in which we may indulge without re- 
straint, assured that whether right or wrong we 
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shall contribute to the ultimate triumph of 
truth. In detecting falsehood and exposing 
it to general observation, we are far more 
effectually guarding all ranks from its influ- 
ence, than by mysterious reserve and timorous 
precautions, which are always suspected of 
being employed in the support of opinions 
not capable of standing by their owu 
strength. 



SECTION VIL 



ON THE ULTIMATE INEFFICACY OF RE- 
STRAINTS ON THE PUBLICATION OF OPI- 
NIONS, AND THEIR BAD EFFECTS IN 
DISTURBING THE NATURAL COURSE OF 
IMPROVEMENT. 

In the present state of the world, it is ques- 
tionable, whether the progress of opinion can 
be much retarded by restraint and persecution ; 
and it is certain, that it cannot be stopped. 
Where the arts and sciences are cultivated, 
and the press is in operation, restrictions on 
particular subjects must be in a great measure 
inefficacious, except in producing irritation 
and violence. The various branches of know- 
ledge are so intimately connected, that it is a 
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vain attempt to shackle any of them while the 
rest are at liberty. The general improvement 
of science will inevitably throw light on any 
prohibited subjects, and suggest conclusions 
with regard to them which no authority can 
preclude from universal adoption. 

Even if restraints partially succeed in their 
object, they will only retard the consumma- 
tion, which they cannot prevent; they will 
only detain the community longer amidst that 
struggle of truth and falsehood, which must in- 
evitably take place. Since there is a sort of 
regular process, which must be gone through, 
a course of doubts, and difficulties, and ob- 
jections, before any disputable truth can be 
firmly settled, in the minds of thinking men ; 
the sooner this is accomplished the better ; the 
sooner the objections and their answers, the 
difficulties and their solutions, are put on re- 
cord, the greater the number of people 
who will be saved from uncertainty and from 
the trouble of winding through all the intricacies 
of the dispute. The interference of power 
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cannot obviate this necessity, nor can it pre- 
vent the operation of those general causes, 
ivhich are constantly at work on the under- 
standings of men, and produce certain opinions 
in certain states of society and stages of civili- 
zation. The utmost, then, that authority can 
do, is to retard the action of these general 
causes, to prolong the period of hesitation and 
uncertainty, and to disturb the natural pro- 
gress of human improvement. It even some- 
times happens (as we have already had oc- 
casion to hint), that restrictive measures de- 
feat their own object, and accelerate the event 
they are intended to arrest or counteract. The 
mere attempt to suppress a doctrine has often 
been found to disseminate it more widely. 
There is a charm in secrecy, which often at- 
tracts the public mind to proscribed opinions. 
The curiosity, roused by their being prohibited, 
a repugnance to oppression, an undefined sus- 
picion, or tacit inference, that what requires 
the arm of power to suppress it must have 
some strong claims to credence, and various 
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other circumstances, draw the attention of 
numbers, in whose eyes the matter in contro- 
versy, had it been freely discussed, would 
have been totally destitute of interest. What- 
ever is the severity of the law, some bold spirit 
every now and then sets it at defiance, and by 
so doing spreads the obnoxious doctrine far 
more rapidly than it would have diflfused it- 
self had it been left unmolested. 

In proportion to the inefficacy of restraints 
on the publication of opinions, the objections, 
which we have brought against them, would, 
of course, be weakened or removed. If they 
did not succeed in their object, they would be 
no impediment to the progress of truth ; but 
although they should be ultimately ineffectual, 
they would stiU beget positive evils, by dis- 
turbing the natural course of improvement 
In a country, or community, where no such 
restraints existed, it is obvious that no changes 
of opinion could well be sadden. Trnth, at 
tilie best, makes but slow advances. Its light 
is at first confined to mm of lugh stsliQii, 
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learning, and abilities, and gradually spreads 
down to the other classes of society. The re- 
luctance of the human mind to receive ideas 
contrary to its usual habits of thinking would 
be a suflSicient security from violent transitions, 
did we not already possess another in the 
slowness with which the understanding makes 
its discoveries. Arguments, by which pre- 
scriptive error is overturned, however plain 
and forcible they may be, are found out with 
difficulty, and in the first instance can be en- 
tered into only by enlarged and liberal minds, 
by whom they are subsequently familiarized 
and disseminated to others. 

Now all restraints on the free examination 
of any subject are an interference with the na- 
tural and regular process here described, and 
produce mischievous irregularities. The gra- 
dual progress of opinion cannot be stopped, 
but it is interrupted. We no longer find it so 
insensibly progressive, that we can hardly 
mark the change but by comparing two distant 
periods. Under a system of restraint and co- 
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ercion, we see apparenily sudden revolutions 
in public sentiment. Opinions are dierished 
and spread, in the secrecy of fear, till the 
ardor with which they are entertained can no 
longer be repressed, and bursts forth into out- 
rage and disorder. The passions become ex- 
asperated; the natural sense of injustice, 
which men will deeply feel as long as the 
world lasts at the proscription or persecution 
of opinions, is roused into action, and a zeal is 
kindled for the propagation of doctrines, en- 
deared to the heart by obloquy and suffering. 

Such ebullitions are to be feared only where 
the natural operation of inquiry has been ob- 
structed. As in the physical so in the moral 
world, it is repression which produces violence. 
Public opinion resembles the vapour, wbich 
in the open air is as harmless as the breeze, 
but which may be compressed into an ele- 
ment of tremendous power. When novel doc- 
trines are kept down by force, they naturally 
resort to force to free themselves from re- 
straint Their advocates would seldom put- 
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sue violent measures, if such measures had 
not been first directed against them. What 
partly contributes to this violence is, the effect 
produced by restraint on the moral qualities of 
men's minds. Compulsory silence, the ne- 
cessity of confining to his own breast ardently 
cherished opinions, can never have a good in- 
fluence on the character of any one. It has a 
tendency to make men morose and hypocritical, 
discontented and designing, and ready to risk 
much in order to rid themselves of their tram- 
mels ; while the liberty of uttering opinions, 
without obloquy and punishment, promotes sa- 
tisfaction of mind and sincerity of conduct. 

If these representations are correct, they 
distinctly mark out the course of enlightened 
policy. Whether established opinions are 
false or true, it is alike the interest of the 
community, that investigation should be unre- 
strained ; in order that, if false, they may be 
discarded, and, if true, rendered conspicuous 
to all. The only way of fiiUy attaining the 
benefits of truth is to suffer opinions to main-. 

M 
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tain themselTes against attack, or fall in the 
contest. The terror* of the law are wretched 
vephes to argument, disgraceful to a good, and 
feeble auxiliaries to a bad cause. If there was 
any fixed and unquestionable standard^ by which 
the validity of (pinions could be tried, lh«re 
might be some sense, and some utility^, in 
checking the extravagancies of opinion by le- 
gal interference; but since there is no other 
standard than the general reason of mankind, 
discussion is the only method of trying the 
correctness of all doctrines whatever ; and it is 
the highest presumption in any man, or any 
body of men, to erect their own tenets into a 
criterion of truth, and overwhelm dissent and 
opposition by penal inflictions. Such conduct 
can proceed on no principle, which would not 
justify all the persecutions, that disgrace the 
page of ecclesiastical history. Let established 
opinions be defended with the utmost power 
of reason, let the learning of schools and col- 
leges be brought to their support, let elegance 
and taste display them in their most enchanting 
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colours, let no lal^our, no expense, no argu- 
ments, no fascination, be spared in upholding 
their authority ; but in the name of humanity 
resort not to the aid of the piUpry s^d the 
dungeon. When they cannot be maintained 
by knowledge and reason, it will siqrely be 
time to suspect, that judicial severities will Ije 
but a feeble protection. 

Whoever h^s attentively meditated on the 
progress of the human race cannot fail to dis- 
cern, that there is now a spirit of inquiry 
amongst men, which nothing can stop, or even 
materially control. Reproach and obloquy, 
threats and persecution, will be vain. They 
may embitter opposition and engender vio- 
lence, but they cannot abate the keenness of 
research. There is a silent march of thought, 
which no power can arrest, and which it is not 
difficult to foresee will be marked by important 
events. Mankind were never before in the 
situation in which they now stand. The press 
has been operating upon them for several cen- 
turies, with an influence scarcely perceptible at 

M 2 
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its commencement, but daily becoming more 
palpable, and acquiring accelerated force. It is 
rousing the intellect of nations, and happy will 
it be for them if there be no rash interference 
with the natural progress of knowledge ; and if, 
by a judicious and gradual adaptation of their 
institutions to the inevitable changes of opi- 
nion, they are saved from those convulsions, 
which the pride, prejudices, and obstinacy of 
a few may occasion to the whole. 



ESSAY 



ON 



FACTS AND INFERENCES. 



Dr- Reid, in that part of his Essays on the 
Intellectual Powers where he treaits of the sup- 
posed fallacy of the senses, points out an im- 
portant distinction between what our senses 
actually testify, and the conclusions which we 
draw from their testimony. - 

" Many things," says he, " called decep- 
tions of the senses, are only conclusions rashly 
drawn from the testimony of the senses. In 
these cases the testimony of the senses is 
true, but we rashly draw a conclusion from 
it, which does not necessarily follow. We 
are disposed to impute our errors rather to 
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false infonnation than to inconclusive reason- 
ing, and to blame our senses for the wrong 
conclusions we draw from their testimony. 

"Thus," he continues, "when a man has 
taken a counterfeit guinea for a true one, he 
says his senses deceived him ; but he lays the 
blame where it ought not to be Itdd : for we 
must ask him, Did your senses give a false testi- 
mony of the colour, or of the figure, or of the 
impression ? No. But this is all that they 
testified, and this they testified truly: from 
these premises you concluded that it was a 
true guinea, but this conclusion does not fol- 
low ; you erred therefore, not by relying upon 
the testimony of sense, but by judging rashly 
from its testimony*." 

This confounding of facts and inferences, so 
acutely exposed by Dr. Reid, is not, however, 
confined to cases in which we have the testi- 
mony of our own senses. The remark may be 
extended to every department of knowledge, 

* Essays on the Intellectual Powers, pagfe 2^1. 
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which depends on observatioQ, for in all we 
are continually liable to the same mistake. 
If we attend to the understandings of the ma* 
jority of mankind, we shall discover an utter 
concision in this respect. Their opinions are 
a confused and indiscriminate mass, in which 
facts and inferences, realities. and suppositions, 
are blended together, and conceived, not only 
as of equal authority, but as possessing the 
same character. In other words, inferences, or 
assuinptions from facts, are regarded as form^ 
ing part of the facts. This is particularly ob- 
servable with regard to the relation of cause 
and effect. That one thing is the cause of 
another may be either actually witnessed, or 
merely inferred ; the connection of two evente 
may be, to us, either a fact, or a conclusion d^ 
duced from appearances; a difference whiich 
may be easily illustrated. For this purpose, 
let us suppose the case of 'a stone falling from 
a rock, and > crushing a flower at its base.. To 
an eye witness, it would be a fact and not an 
inference, that the falling of the stone was the 
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cause of the injury sustained by the flower. 
But suppose a man passed by, after the rock 
had fallen, and„ perceiving a flower crushed 
and a ^tone near it which appeared to be a 
fragment recently disjoined from the cliffs 
above, pronounced, that the flower had been 
crushed by the stone, he would not be stating 
a fact but making an inference. The man, 
who saw the piece of rock fall upon the flower 
and crush it, could not be mistaken ; but he, 
who inferred the same thing from the appear- 
ance of the cliffs and the proximity of the 
stone, might be wrong, because the flower might 
possibly have been crushed in some other man- 
ner. There would evidently be an opening 
for error. It would be possible, for instance, 
although it might be highly improbable, that 
some person had purposely taken off a piece 
from the rock, and, after crushing the flower 
with his foot, had laid the stone by its side, in 
order to mislead any body that came after 
him. If we analyse this case, and separate 
the facts from the inferences, we shall find the 
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whole of the facts to be these ; that a flower 
was crushed, that a stone lay near it, and that 
the cliffs above exhibited a certain peculiar 
appearance. The inferences from these facts 
are, that the stone fell from the cliffs and 
crushed the flower in its descent. By this se- 
paration of facts and inferences we clearly see 
where there is perfect certainty, and where 
there is a possibility of error. 

There cannot be a better illustration of the 
mistakes into which a neglect of this distinc- 
tion leads, than the general opinion of the ig- 
norant part of mankind, that the sun revolves 
round the earth, which is manifestly an in- 
ference drawn from observing that the earth 
and the sun change their relative position. 
This is the whole of the fact: that the sun 
makes a revolution round the earth is an in- 
ference to account for the fact. Yet so im- 
mediately is this inference suggested, so close- 
ly does it follow on appearances, that it is al- 
most universally received as a matter of fact ; 
and a man. might as well attempt to dislodge 
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the sun from his position as to displace the 
opinion from the mind of one who had grown 
up to maturity in the belief of it. He would 
probably ask, if you wished to persuade him 
that he could not see, or whether it was likely 
that he should acquiesce in your arguments 
rather thian the evidence of his senses. 

It is this blending of facts and inferences, 
which is at the bottom of the objections of mere 
matter-of-fact men to the conclusions of political 
economy, and of the assumption continually 
made with regard to that science, that theory and 
experience are at variance. We may discern 
it in the common prejudice against machinery 
for superseding manual labour. A matter-of- 
fact man, as soon as he sees a number of work- 
men destitute of employment, from the fluctu- 
ations incident to commerce, begins to lament, 
that, in modem times, so much machinery 
should be employed, when so many labourers 
are idle, and regards it as a fact, that the ma- 
chinery has occasioned the mischief. " Do 
we not see," exclaim persons of this class. 
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" that these machines perform operations that 
would require hundreds of human beings, and 
thereby deprive them of employment? Is it 
not clear, that if no machines existed these 
idle hands would be set to work ; and would 
you persuade us not to believe our own eyes?** 
The only facts in this case, however, are, that 
* the machinery is in operation, and the men are 
destitute of employment. That one is the 
cause of the other (which may or may not be 
true) is an inference to account for the state of 
affairs ; and an inference which, though it may 
sometimes be just, on the first introduction of 
machinery, is in general at variance with the 
clearest principles of political science. 

The utility of the distinction here pointed out 
is very perceptible in all questions of national 
policy. In public affairs there is commonly 
such a multiplicity of principles in operation, 
so many concurring and coimteracting circum- 
stances, such an intermiitture of design and 
accident, that the utmost caution is necessary 
in referring events to their origin ; while in no 
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subject of human speculation, perhaps, is there 
a greater confusion of realities and assumptions. 
It is sufficient for the majority of political rea- 
soners, that two events are coexistent or con- 
secutive. To their conception it immediately 
becomes a fact, that one is the cause of the 
other. They see a minister in office, or an 
abuse in existence, or a factious demagogue 
at work, during the prevalence of national dis- 
tress, and by a compendious logic they iden- 
tify the minister, or the abuse, or the dema- 
gogue with the evil, and make it an article in 
their creed, that the removal of one would be 
the removal of both. The coexistence, how- 
ever, of these two things is not sufficient to 
establish their connection, and all beyond their 
coexistence is inferential and requires to be 
supported by proof. 

We cannot better illustrate this part of our 
subject than by referring to the discussion of 
such questions as the policy of educating the 
poor. To prove the advantages of this mea- 
sure, an advocate for the diffusion of know- 
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ledge generally brings an instance of some 
country where education has extensively pre- 
vailed through all ranks, and which has at the 
same time been distinguished for moral ex- 
cellence. This is called an appeal to facts ; 
but it is obvious, that the only facts are the, 
coexistence of a system of education with vir- 
tuous conduct, and that the main force of the 
argument lies, not in a fact, but in an infer- 
ence, that one is the cause of the other. This 
inference may be highly probable, but it re- 
quires to be proved itself before it can be ad- 
mitted as a positive proof of any thing else*. 
The same observation applies to the arguments 
of those speculators, who begin to doubt the 
advantages of the plan of education lately pur- 
sued with the poor in England, on the ground, 
that immorality appears to increase. Assimi- 
ing it to be true, that immorality has increased 
since the introduction of the plan, yet this by 

* It may be added, that the proofs necessary to esta- 
blish the {inference are altogether different from the proofs 
of the /ac/5 themselves. 
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no meaas establishes it as a fact, that one has 
beep tbe eflFect of the other. A carefiil induc- 
tion of circumstances, or a clear process of 
reasoning from general principles, would be 
necessary to prove such a connection between 
them. 

The tendency to confound these two differ- 
ent things is not the least remarkable in the 
practice of medicine. It extensively pervades 
the pretended knowledge of ignorant practi- 
tioners, and the empiricism of people in all 
ranks of life. If any particular change ensues 
after taking a drug, the drug is at once as- 
sumed to be the cause of the change ; it is 
immediately set down as an indisputable fact, 
that such a medicine is a certain remedy for 
such a complaint. It is in reality, however, 
one of the most delicate tasks, and forms one 
of the greatest difficulties of medical practice, 
to discriminate, amidst a complication of cir- 
cumstances preceding any effect, that parti- 
cular circumstance which has occasioned it. 
In no cases, perhaps, are men more liable to 
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err than these ; in none is patient investiga* 

tion less attended to, or more necessaiy, and 

« 

precipitancy of inference more carefiiUy to be 
avoided. In none is it of more importance to 
make the distinction, which it has been the 
object of this essay to point out. 

These remarks serve to show, what may at 
first sight appear paradoxical, that those men, 
who are generally designated as practical and 
experienced, have often as much of the hypo- 
thetical interwoven in their opinions as the 
most speculative theorists. Half of their facts 
are mere inferences, rashly and erroneously 
drawn. They may have no systematic hypo- 
theses in their minds, but they are full of as- 
sumptions without being aware of it. It is im- 
possible, that men should witness simultaneous 
or consecutive events without connecting them 
in their imaginations, as causes and 'effects. 
There is a continual propensity in the human 
mind to establish these relations amongst the 
phenomena subjected to its observation, and 
to consider them as possessing the character 
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of facts. But in doing this there is great li- 
ability to error, and the opinions of a man, who 
has fonned them from what Lord Bacon calls 
" mera palpatio," purely from what he has 
comie in personal contact with, cannot but 
abound with rash and fallacious conclusions, 
for which he fancies himself to have the au- 
thority of his own senses, or of indisputable 
experience. 



ESSAY 



ON THE 



INFLUENCE OF REASON ON THE FEELINGS. 



Some philosophers have proposed as a curi- 
ous subject of investigation, the mutual influ- 
ence of the mind and the body, and the laws 
which regulate their connection. It would 
not perhaps be less curious, though it would 
be far more difficult, to larace the influence of 
the sensitive and intellectual parts of our na- 
ture upon each other. The understanding is 
affected in various ways by the feelmgs and 
passions ; and on the other hand the state of 
the passions greatly depends on the combi- 
nation of ideas before the mind, or, in other 
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words, on the state of the intellect. To in- 
vestigate all the laws of this reciprocal action 
would require powers of close observation 
' and acute analysis, greater than we could 
hope to bring to the task. In a former essay 
we touched upon the subject, in attempting 
to explain the influence which the passions 
exert on the judgments of the understand- 
ing; and we shall now offer a few remarks 
on the influence which the conclusions of our 
reason exert on the passions. 

Our speculative conclusions, it will be im- 
.mediately acknowledged, have . not always 
complete power over our feelings; or, in 
otiier wordsy our feelings do not invariably 
conform to the previous convictions of our 
jiadgment. The (pinion, that we ouglit to 
fed in a certain manner on a certain occa- 
sion, is ofltaai ineffectual in producing the pro-> 
par emoti(Hi. Our view of the impnq[»riety 
and absurdity of a passion does not allay it 
A noAA, for example, may feel painfully vexed 
at 6ome trivial circumstance, and although he 
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is sensible of the folly of suffering his tran- 
quillity to be disturbed by a thing of.no impor- 
tance, yet ihat consideration fails to restore 
the tone of his mind, and it would probably 
be incapable of preventing the same emotion 
on a recurrence of the same circumstances. 
Even the philosopher, who from the heights 
of contemplation, from the ^'edita doctrin^ 
sapientum templa serena," looks down* on the 
vain pursuits of his fellow-creatures, and dii^* 
tinctly sees their worthlessness^ and the folly 
of the passions which they engender, is unable 
to resist the domination of the same influences 
when he descends from his elevatioik and min?- 
gles with the crowd. 

This insubordination of the sensitive to the 
intellectual part of our nature, is more par- 
ticularly remarkable in those associaticsis of 
thought and feeling, which we have acquired 
in early life. Before we have weH emerged 
from infancy, our moral and inteUectnal con- 
stitution has been so far formed, that certain 
ideas or circumstances awaken peculiar emo- 

n2 
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tions in the breast, with almost as much pre- 
cision as he touch of the finger elicits from 
the keys of a harpsichord their respective 
musical notes. In the progress of life, how- 
ever, we discover that some of these feelings 
are improper and inappropriate to the occa- 
sions on which they arise ; and yet, even after 
this discovery, they still beset us whenever 
the same occasions recur. Present objects 
awaken our dormant associations, and the 
cool conclusions of our reason sink forgotten 
from the mind. The prejudices of the nursery 
have been commonly adduced in illustra- 
tion of this principle of . our mental consti- 
tution. Few persons (to take a trite example), 
who have been taught in their infancy to 
dread the appearance of ghosts in the dark, 
are enabled so entirely to shake off their early 
associations as, at all times and in all places, 
to feel perfectly free from apprehension in the 
dead of night, however strong their conviction 
may be of the absurdity of their fears. 

We may observe the like pertinacious ad- 
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lierence of feelings, at variance with onr rea- 
son, in those who are subject to the passion of 
mauvaise honte. To this passion some are 
doubtless constitutionally more prone than 
others ; but the strength of it, and the occa- 
sions on which it is evinced, depend greatly 
on the associations of ideas and feelings formed 
in early life. If a child is brought up, for in- 
stance, in a family where receiving and pay- 
ing visits are regarded as extraordinary events, 
and attended by formality and constraint of 
manner, company becomes formidable to his 
imagination ; and it will require frequent in- 
tercourse with society in after-life to overcome 
the effects of such an impression. Notwith- 
standing the clearest perception of the ab- 
surdity of feeling embarrassed before his fel- 
low-creatures, he will often find himself dis- 
concerted in their presence, and thrown into 
conftision by trifles which his good sense tho- 
roughly despises. In the same manner, an in- 
voluntary deference for rank may be observed 
amidst the strongest conviction of the empti- 
ness of aristocratical distinctions, and the most 
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decided republican principles. The lingering^ 
spirit of the feudal system, and the general 
forms and institutions of society in Europe^ 
have a tendency to infuse into die minds of 
certain classes such feelings of respect for the 
greatness of high life, as, when they find them- 
selves in its presence, sometimes overpower 
the opposite influence of mature opinions*, 

* The powerful effect of such aseociatioiis iff forcibly 
depicted by Madame de Stail, in the foUowing passa^ of 
her posthumous work, where she exhibits the sentiments 
of the lower classes towards the Aristocracy during the 
French Rerelution : — 

** One would have said that nobody in France could look 
at a man of consequence, that no member of the Tiet's Euu 
could approach a person belonging to the court, without 
feeling himself in subjection. Such are ike melancholy 
effects of arbitrary government, and of too exclusive dis-^ 
tinctions of rank ! The animadversions of the lower ordenr 
on the aristocratic body have not the effect of destroying 
ite ascendancy, even over those by whom it is hated ; tiie 
inferior dasses, in the sequel, inflicted deatii on their 
former masters, as the only method of ceasing to obey 
them." — Consideratioru on the Principal Events qf the 
French Revoiutian, vol. i,. page 348 (English iVanshi- 
tion). 
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It is the force of such impressions that pro- 
duces so nmch awkwardness in the manners of 
our peasantry, and it is freedom from them 
that often gives an air of dignity to the deport-: 
ment of the savage. 

In religion, the strong power of associations, 
in opposition to the convictions of the under- 
standing, is peculiarly worthy of notice, espe- 
cially in the case of changes from a super- 
stitious to a more rational and liberal creed. 
The force of a man's education has perhaps 
long held him in bondage, and his whole feel- 
ings have become interwoven with the tenets 
of his sect. By the enlargement of his know- 
ledge, however, he discovers his early opi- 
nions to be erroneous; different conclusions 
force themselves on his understanding, and his 
faith undergoes a radical alteration. Yet his 
former feelings still cling to his mind. A long 
time must often elapse before he can cast off tiie 
authority of his old prepossessions. It is not 
always that the mind can keep itself at a pro- 
per elevation for viewing such subjects in a 
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clear light ; and, till it has acquired the power 
of retaining its vantage-ground, it may be re<^ 
duced to its former state by the influence of 
vivid recoUectionSi customary circumstances^ 
general opinion, or any thiag which may oc- 
casionally overpower its vigour, or dim its per- 
spicacity. Thus men, who have rejected vul- 
gar creeds in the days of health and prosperity, 
manfully opposing their clear and comprehen- 
sive views to prevailing superstitions, have 
sometimes exhibited the melancholy spectacle 
of again stooping to their shackles in the hour 
of sickness, and at the approach of death ; not 
because their understandings were convinced 
of error by any fresh light, but because they 
were unable to keep their rational conclusions 
steadily in view; because that, intellectual 
strength, which repelled absurd dogmas, had 
sunk beneath the pressure of disease, or the 
fears of nature, and left the defenceless spirit 
to the predominance of early associations, and 
to the inroads of superstitious terror. Such 
men are replunged into their old prejudices^ 
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exactly in the same way as he, who has thrown 
off the superstitions of the nursery, is over- 
powered, as he passes through a churchyard at 
midnight, by his infantile associations. 

It has been somewhere remarked, that in the 
soaring of a bird there is a contest between it» 
muscular power and the force of gravitation ; 
and that, although the former always over- 
comes the latter, when the bird chooses to ex- 
ert it, yet that the force of gravity is sure to 
prevail in the end, and bring the wearied pi- 
nions to the ground. Thus it is with associa- 
tions, which have laid firm hold of the mind in 
early youth, which have mixed themselves 
with every incident, and wound themselves 
round every object. The mind may frequently 
rise above them, discard them, despise them, 
and leave them at an infinite distance ; but it 
is still held by the fine and invisible threads of 
its antiquated feelings and opinions, which, 
whenever its vigour relaxes, pull it back into 
the. limits from which it had burst away in the 
plenitude of its powers. 
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It is worthy of remark, that there are mo- 
m^its when old associations are revived with 
peculiar vividness by very trivial circumstances. 
A noble author has described such moments, 
with his usual felicity, in the two following 
stanzas. What he so happily says of sorrow- 
ful emotions, may be extended, with little 
qualification, to almost every passion of the 
human breast. 

But ever and anon of ^efs subdued 
There comes a token like a scorpion's sting, 
Scarce seen, but with fresb bitterness imbued ; 
And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Ba«k tm the heait the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever : it may be a sound-*- 
A tone of music — summer's eve — or springs 
A flower — the wind — ^the ocean — ^which shall wound. 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly 
bound; 

And how, and why we know not, nor can trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind. 
But feel the shock renewed, nor can efface 
The blif hi; asd blackening which it leayes behifid. 
Which out of things familiar^ undesigned. 
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When least we deem of such, calk up to view 
The spectres whom no exorcism cm hind, 
The cold — the changed — perchance the dead — anew. 
The mourned, the loved, the lost — too many ! — yet how 
few!* 

It is in general very difficult, and even im- 
practicable, to recal at will the peculiar emo- 
tions which have affected us at some distant 
period of life; because, though we may re- 
member the circumstances wherein we were 
placed, they no longer operate on our sensi- 
bility in the same way. We may recollect 
our joy or our sorrow, but we cannot repro- 
duce in ourselves the same affections. What, 
however, we are unable purposely to effect, is 
frequently accomplished by a few touches on 
the harpsichord, by the fragrance of a flower, 
or the song of a bird. These simple instru- 
ments have the power of awakening emotions 
which have been dormant for years, and call- 
ing up the images, the impressions, the asso- 
ciations of some almost forgotten moment of 

* Ckiidt HwM, canto iy. 
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past life, with all the vividness which they 
originally possessed. Our recollection seizes 
from oblivion the very hue which every thing 
then wore around us. Our heart catches the 
very tone which then impressed it. A sudden 
gleam of renovated feeling rescues one spot 
from the surrounding darkness of the past. 

To return from this digression : the effect, 
which we before attempted to describe, seems 
to spring from the power of the passion to en- 
gross and concentrate our attention to its ob- 
jects, and by necessary consequence to with- 
draw it from all others. The passion is 
strongly associated with certain ideas or cir- 
cumstances ; when those ideas or circumstances 
are presented to the mind the passion is roused, 
and when roused absorbs the attention, to 
the inevitable exclusion of sober and rational 
views*. 

* The effect of preyuling passion (however excited) is 
not ill described by the pen of a celebrated female writer 
of the present day : — 

*' Under the influence of any passion the perception of 
pain and pleasure alters as much as the perceptions of 
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Has reason then no power whatever in these 
and similar cases? Is it of no use to attain 
clear and rational convictions, since they thus 
desert us in the hour when we most require 
their assistance? To these questions we will 
venture a few remarks by way of reply. 

It is evident, in the first place, that we are 
only occasionally liable to those relapses in 
which the feelings overpower the judgment; 
it is only when our understanding is enfeebled 
and its views beclouded, or when we are placed 
within the sphere of some strong exciting cause. 
During the greatest part of our time, our de- 

a person in a fever vary from those of the same man in 
sound health. The whole scale of individual happiness, 
as weU as of general good and evil, virtue and vice, is often 
disturbed at the very rising of the passion, and totally 
overthrown in the hurricane of the soul. Then, in the 
most perilous and critical moments, the conviction of the 
understanding is, if not reversed, suspended. Those, who 
have lived long in the world, and who have seen examples 
of these truths, feel that these are not mere words." — ilfe- 
moirs qf Richard Lovell Edgeworth, vol. ii, p. 403. 
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Uberate convictions will necessarily regulate 
our feelings and our actions. A man con- 
Tinced of the absurdity of a belief in spectral 
appearances, will feel and act throughout the 
^7, and commonly in the night, agreeably to 
that conviction ; it can only be under some 
striking circumstances that his old associations 
wiU predominate. In the same way, an indi- 
vidual, who feels more deference perhaps in 
the personal presence of a great man than he 
chooses to acknowledge, may at other periods 
be perfecdy independent of him, and altogether 
unmfluenced by any such emotion. The utilitv 
therefore, of acquiring just views, will not be 
matenally impaired by the difficulty of con 
formmg our emotions to them on particular 
occasions. And it may be further remarked, 
that the value of such views lies, not so much 
m the efficacy of their comiteraction during the 
access of any passion, as in enabling us to 
avoid the occasions on which it will be im 
P«>perly excited; and in rendering the mind 
less liable to be thrown into that state, or to 
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have its sensibilities improperly awakened. 
The fear of nocturnal apparitions, it is obvious, 
would not be so easily roused in one who 
had freed himself from the prejudices of the 
nursery, although not altogether from the 
power of the associations there formed, as in 
one whose belief and associations on that sub* 
ject were in harmony. 

But the conclusions of our reason have not 
only the power of rendering the mind less sus- 
ceptible of emotions when brought within the 
sphere of the exciting cause, less liable to have 
opposite associations roused, they have some- 
times a still farther effect. A conviction may 
be so strongly wrought into Ae understanding, 
so powerfully impressed on the imagination, 
as entirely to subvert former associations. 
Clear and comprehensive views, habitually en- 
tertained, may completely subdue the insub- 
ordination of the sensitive part of our nature ; 
and so effectually dissolve the combinations of 
feeling formed in early life, as to reduce them 
to mere objects of cool reminiscence. The con- 
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elusions of our reason may, in time, be so 
strongly associated with the objects as to be 
suggested by them more readily than the feel- 
ings with which those objects were so inti- 
mately blended. This, however, must be the 
work of time, the gradual effect of habitual 
thought In the endeavour so to discipline 
his mind, a man may expect to be repeatedly 
baffled, but he must still return to his purpose ; 
he must keep his dispassionate conclusions 
steadily before him, till they come to form part 
of the familiar views of his understanding, and 
are interwoven with his habitual feelings. 
Success may follow such an attempt on the 
part of the philosopher, and indeed some de- 
gree of the effect will necessarily attend every 
acquisition of sound knowledge ; but in gene- 
ral the erroneous associations of mankind will 
be found of too inveterate a nature to be tho- 
roughly eradicated, and will maintain an oc- 
casional ascendancy amidst all. the advances of 
truth and the triumphs of reason. 



ESSAY 



OM 



INAITENnON TO THE DEPENDANCE OF CAUSES 
AND EFFECTS IN MORAL CONDUCT. 



PART I. 

In the physical world, to whatever part we 
tarn our eyes, we are presented with a regular 
succession of causes and effects. By gradual, 
and almost imperceptible experience, man 
learns to accommodate his actions to the fixed 
laws and ascertainable properties of matter; 
and by observing the conjunction and succes- 
sion of phenomena, he acquires the power of 
foreseeing events in their causes. Nor is he 

o 
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a mere spectator of the operations of nature, 
but in many cases he interferes with her pro- 
cesses, and after gathering her laws from ob- 
servation, he employs their agency in the pro- 
duction of novel results for the accomplish- 
ment of his purposes. By observing the train 
of physical events, which lie beyond his con- 
trol, he can frequently regulate his actions in 
such a manner as to avoid hurtful, and derive 
advantage from beneficial effects, which he 
cannot prevent or produce: and where he is 
enabled actively to interfere with her processes 
he can do more, he can arrest or avert evils, 
and create positive benefits. 

What a man can do in the material, * he may 
also accomplish in a similar manner in the mo^ 
ral world. The moral and intellectual quali- 
ties of the human race present an equal fidbd 
for observation and sagacity. Certain acticms 
lead to certain results, or are means, connected 
with certain ends ; and by observing the fa^ 
culttes and conduct of himself and others, he 
may trace the connections thus subsisting be- 
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twcien ikem. If he desires d good, depending 
on llie state of his own mind, or of the minds 
of his fellow creatures, he most find oat and 
employ ihe means with which it is conjoined^; 
if he Wishes to shim an evil of the same natufe^ 
he must ascertain and avoid the actions of 
which it is the effect. The happiness Of his 
life will thus essentially depend on a Mriet act- 
teiition to the tendencies and consequence bf 
human actions. Many of the practical ^rrord 
of mankind seem to spriiig from a heedlessness 
of these tendencies; frdm an ignorance or 
misconceptidn of the course of events, or, in 
other words, from a wrong or inadeqttdte ajX- 
prehension of the dependance of causes ^d 
^ects. In their plans,> pursuits, and general 
conduct^ they too ofi&n beltray a negligent of 
consequences, a hop^ againdt etperience, a 
defiance of probabilities, a vagueness of antJ-^ 
cipation^ which looks for results i<rbetki hti prb^ 
per means have been employed td p»duce 
them: their actions fi^quently seem to' iridi* 
a blind expectation that the order of iia- 

o 2 
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tare wiD be rkhded in dieir CftTour, and diat, 
MudiMt die apparendy inegolar inadents and 
Cr/rtaitous viciMitiides of the wcxld, Aey as in- 
dividual frill escape the comnnm lot, and 
prove exceptions to general ndes. All diis 
principally arises from the want of a litde vi- 
gorous attention, and close reasoning. No- 
thing, perhaps, gives its possessor such a de- 
cided superiority over llie multitude as the 
power of clearly tracing the consequences of 
tctioHN, the concatenation of causes and effects, 
%nA the adaptation of means to ends. It is a 
HtlgAcity of the utmost importance in the con- 
duct of lifo, 

T\\t> c^rrorHi which have been adverted to, 
manifest tliemsolves in various ways. The 
vague expectation of gaining advantages with- 
out employing proper means may be seen in 
those, who are perpetually in search of short and 
easy roads to knowledge ; flattering themselves, 
that by the indolent perusal of abridgments 
and compendiums, or the sacrifice of an occa-. 
sional hour at a popular lecture, they. will. 
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without much application, imbibe that learn- 
ing, which they see confers so much distinc- 
tion oh others. They forget, that, from the 
very nature of the case, science cannot be ob- 
tained without labour ; that ideas must be fre- 
quently presented to the mind before they be- 
come familiar to it ; that tiie faculties must be 
vigorously exerted to possess much efficiency ; 
tiiat skill is the eflfect of habit ; and that habit 
is acquired by the frequent repetition of the 
same act. Application is the only means of 
securing the end at which they aim ; and they 
may rest assured, that all schemes ,to put them 
in possession of intellectual treasures, without 
any regular or strenuous efforts on their part, 
all promises to insinuate learning into their 
minds at so small an expense of time and la- ' 
bour that they shall scarcely be sensible of the 
process, are mere delusions, which can termi- 
nate in nothing but disappointment and morti- 
fication. It cannot be too deeply impressed 
on the mind, tiiat application is the price to be 
paid for mental acquisitions, and that it is as 
absurd to expect them without it, as to hope 



(I 
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for a harvest where we have not sown the 

seed. 

As men often deceive themselves with the 
hope of acquiring knowledge without applica- 
tion, so they calculate on acquiring wealth 
without industry and economy, and repine 
that another should bear away the prize which 
they have made no effort to secure. Or, per- 
haps, impatient of this slow though certain pro- 
cess, they attempt to seize the end by some 
extraordinary means, and carry by a single 
stroke what humbler individuals are content to 
win by regular and tedious approaches. They 
see tlie schemes of other adventurers conti- 
nually failing, yet they press forward in the 
wne course, in defiance of probability, and in 
the hope of psoving singular exceptions to the 
general doom. Their bold speculations; it is 
true, may sometimes succeed, but they usually 
terminate in ruin. Disaster is the highly pro- 
bable issue, and their certain consequence is a 
sitate of anxiety and suspense for which no suc- 
cess can atone* 

But the most important mistakes of the class 
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under consideration are those into which men 
fall in their moral conduct. Misery in one 
shape or other is the inevitable consequence of 
all vice ; and a man can scarcely be under a 
greater delusion than to suppose, that he can 
in any instance add to his happiness by a sa- 
crifice of principle. Yet, from the want of a 
clear perception of the tendencies of actions, 
it is too often assumed, that vice would be 
pleasant enough were it not forbidden; and 
many a one indulges his guilty passions be- 
cause he knows the pleasure to be certain, 
while the punishment, he flatters himself, is 
only contingent. Every departure from virtue, 
however, dra,ws after it a train of evils, which 
no art can escape. The ruin of health is the 
consequence of intemperance and debauchery, 
the contempt and mistrust of mankind follow 
upon deceit and dishonesty, and all other de- 
viations from moral rectitude aje attended by 
their respective evil effects. Some of these 
consequences are certain and uniform, and if 
others do not invariably follow, they ought to 
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be considered in practice as inevitable horn 
the rarity of the . anomalous . instances. Be- 
tween acting against possibility, and agaonst 
a high d^ree of probability, there is litfle 
difference in point of wisdom. General rules 
will fail, or appear unnecessary, in particular 
instances; but as these instances cannot be 
foreseen, and are few in number, he, who 
wishes to secure the end which the general 
rule has in view, must observe it, and would 
be guilty of folly to speculate on its excep- 
tions. If a man wishes to be a long liver, he 
must adopt habits of sobriety and temperance, 
as the most likely way of obtaiiiing his pur- 
pose, notwithstanding the instances of a few 
individuals who have reached a good old age 
in direct violation of this precept. Men should 
recollect, too, before cheating themselves into 
the hope of impunity in vice, that however 
they may escape some of the peculiar effects^ 
they can have no security against its general 
consequences. All vices are accompanied by 
self degradation, as the substance by the sha- 
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dew ; by a deterioration of character fraught 
with incalculable mischief to our future peace ; 
by the contempt, suspicion, or indignation of 
our fellow creatures on their discovery; and 
whether discovered or undiscovered, they are 
pursued by that secret uneasiness, which, by 
the constitution of our nature, is the doom of 
guilt, however successful, or however con- 
cealed. A man may, indeed, proceed for a 
time, in the career of iniquity, with a seeming 
carelessness, and enjoyment, and obduracy of 
conscience; but as long as the human mind 
retains its present structure, he can never be 
sure, that the next moment will not plunge him 
into the acutest agonies of remorse. 

Virtuous actions, and virtuous qualities, on 
the contrary, may be regarded as the neces- 
sary, or most likely means to secure certain 
good ends; as roads terminating in pleasant 
places. Thus honesty is the means of inspir* 
ing confidence, veracity of obtaining credit for 
what we say, and temperance of preserving 
health. If we would be esteemed, loved, and 
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confided in, we must evince qualities which are 
estimable, amiable, and calculated to attract 
confidence. The error of many consists in ex- 
pecting to arrive at the place without tra- 
velling the road. They imagine, that they 
can retain health of body and peace of mind 
amidst sensuality, cruelly, and injustice, and 
calculate on the respect of their neighbours in 
the face of actions almost beneath contempt. 
It would be as rational to form expectations of 
reaching London by pursuing a northerly route 
from Edinburgh, or of prolonging life by poi- 
soned nutriment. 

Nor let any man suppose, that he can reap 
the advantages of virtue by hjrpocritical pre- 
tension. There is a consistency of conduct 
which a hypocrite can scarcely maintain ; and 
even if he could secure some of the particular 
ends, which virtuous qualities are the means 
of gaining, there is a general result in serenity 
of mind, purity of taste, and elevation of cha- 
racter, which lies infinitely beyond his reach. 
These errors, this disregard of consequences^ 
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and irrational expectation of advantages, with- 
out adopting appropriate measures to obtain 
them, may be particularly observed to pre- 
vail in domestic life. Of the miscalculation, 
that we shall be loved and respected without 
evincing amiable and estimable qualities, we 
may there see abundant instances. Parents 
and children, husbands and wives, brothers and 
sisters, reciprocally complain of each other's 
deficiency of affection, and think it hard, that 
the tie of relationship should not secure in- 
variable kindness and indestructible love. They 
expect some secret influence of blood, some 
physical sympathy, some natural attraction, to 
retain the affection of their relatives, without 
any solicitude on their part to cherish or con«- 
firm it. They forget, that man is so consti- 
tuted as to love only what in some way or 
other, directly or indirectly, immediately or 
remotely, gives him pleasure; that even na- 
tural affection is the result 6f pleasurable as- 
sociations in his mind, or at least may be over- 
come by associations of an opposite character, 
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and that the sure way to make themselves be- 
loved is to display amiable qualities to those 
whose regard they wish to obtain. If our 
friends appear to look upon us with little in- 
terest, if our arrival is seen without pleasure, 
and our departure without regret, instead of 
charging them with a deficiency of feeling, we 
should turn our scrutiny upon ourselves. The 
piercing eye of self-examination might pro- 
bably find out, that their indifference arises 
from a want on our part of those qualities 
which are requisite to inspire affection; that 
it is the natural and necessary consequence of 
our own character and deportment. It is a folly 
to flatter ourselves, that our estimation, either 
in the circle of our friends or in the world at 
large, will not take its colour from the nature 
of our conduct. There is scarcely one of our 
actions, our habits, or our expressions, which 
may not have its share in ihat complex feeling 
with which we are regarded by olhers. 

It is true, that all the pleasurable associa- 
tions, formed with regard to each other in the 
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minds of those who. are connected by blood, 
do not depend on the personal character of 
their object, and that some of them can scarce- 
ly be eradicated by jany possible errors of con- 
duct. A mother's love is the result of an ex- 
tensive combination of ideas and feelings, in 
which, for a long time, the moral and mental 
qualities of • her child can have little share ; 
but even her affection, supported as it is by all 
the strength of such associations, may be 
weakened, if not destroyed, by the ill-temper, 
ingratitude, or worthlessness of her offspring. 
The affection subsisting between other relatives 
must of course be far more liable to be im- 
paired by similar causes, and must chiefly de- 
pend for its continuance on personal character. 
As vicious qualities may prove too strong for 
natural affection, so, on the other hand, amia- 
ble qualities are frequently found to inspire 
love, even under circumstances of a very con- 
trary tendency ; as may be seen in the attach- 
ment sometimes evinced by beautifiil women 
to men of ugly features or deformed persons. 
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To see the same countenance, however defec- 
tive in fonn, constantly preserving an expres- 
sion of tenderness amidst all the cares and dis- 
appointments of life, to hear language of uni- 
form kindness, and be the object of nameless 
acts of regard, can hardly fail, whatever other 
circumstances may operate, to beget feelings 
of reciprocal affection. 



ESSAY 



ON 



INATIENTION TO THE DEPENDANCE OF CAUSES 
AND EFFECTS IN MORAL CONDUCT. 



PART 11. 

While it will be found, that many circum* 
stances, in every man's condition, are exactly 
such as might be expected to result from the 
qualities of his mind, and the tenOr df his con^ 
duct, it must not be overlooked, that there are 
many others over which he has no control. 
Human life is a voyage, in which he can choose 
neither the vessel nor the weather, aldiough 
much may be done in the management of the 
sails and the guidance of the helm. Ther^ 
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are a thousand unavoidable accidents which 
circumscribe the command he possesses over 
his own fortune. With the greatest industry 
he may be suddenly plunged into poverty ; 
amidst the strictest observance of temperance 
, he may be afflicted with disease ; and in the 
practice of every virtue that adorns human 
life, he may be the victim of misfortune from 
the ingratitude and baseness of his fellow men, 
the untimely dissolution of cherished connec- 
tions, or the wreck of schemes prudently 
formed, and of hopes wisely cherished. 

Miseries and misfortunes like these, not de- 
pending on the conduct or character, it would 
be unreasonable to expect that conduct to be - 
able to avert ; but amidst them all he will not 
cease to feel, in various ways, the beneficial 
consequences and consolatory influence of his 
good actions. In the estimation of some peo- 
ple, a virtuous man ought never to be subject 
to accidental calamity ; but it would probably 
be difficult to assign a reason why he should 
be more exempt than a man of contrary cha- 
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facter, from the misery arising out of occur- 
rences beyond human control. Why, it may 
be asked, should the vicious man suffer any 
thing but the consequences of his vices, in- 
cluding of course the reproaches of his own 
conscience, and the actions as well as senti- 
ments which his conduct occasions in others ? 
These bad consequences, amd the loss of that 
happiness which virtue would have brought in 
her train, constitute, it may be said, the proper 
difference between his fate and the fate of the 
virtuous man, and form a natural and sufficient 
reason, both to himself and others, for acting 
differently in future. Other evils which may 
happen to him can never operate to deter him 
from his guilty career, because he can see no 
connection that they have with it. 

Whatever opinion we may entertain, how- 
ever, as to the reasonableness of all men being 
on a level with regard to accidental and un- 
controllable evils, the fact is certain, that in 
the actual condition of mankind we do not 
see the virtuous enjoying an exemption from 
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any evils but such as are the peculiar conse- 
quences of those vices from which they re- 
frain ; nor, on the other hand, do we see the 
vicious deprived of any benefits but such as 
arc to be attained exclusively by virtuous con- 
duct. We should expect, dierefore, from vir- 
tuous actions and qualities only their peculiar 
consequences ; and in recommending them to 
others, we should be careful to do it on just 
and proper grounds. It is injurious to ihe 
cause of good morals, to^ invest virtue with 
felse powers, because every day's experience 
may detect the fallacy, and he who has proved 
the unsoundness of part of our recommenda- 
tion, may reasonably grow suspicious of the 
whole. Many of our writers of fiction, with 
the best intentions, injure the cause which they 
support by rewarding virtuous conduct with 
accidental good fortune. After involving a 
good man, for example, in a combination of 
calamitous circumstances, in which he conducts 
himself with scrupulous honour and integrity, 
they extricate him from his difficulties, as a re- 
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ward for his virtue, by tibie unexpected dis- 
covery of a rich uncle, who was supposed to 
have died in poverty ; or by a large legacy 
from a distant relation, who happened most 
opportunely to quit the world at the required 
crisis. All such representations, leading as 
they do to the expectation of fortuitous advanr 
tages in recompense of good actions, cannot 
be otherwise than pernicious. If writers wish 
to represent a good man contending with mis^ 
fortune (by which .they may certainly convey 
a most excellent lesson) their aim ought to be, 
to exhibit <he sources of consolation which he 
finds, as well in his own consciousness, as in 
the impression which. his conduct has made <m 
those around him; in the esteem, gratitude, 
and affection of those amongst whom he has 
lived, and in the actions on their part to whidi 
these sentiments give birth. 

The true moral of fictitious writings liep in 
the clear exhibition of the tendencies of ac- 
tions ; and if any thing is conceded to the 

production of effect, it ought to be, not a 

p 2 
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change in the character of these tendencies, 
but a more lucid developement of them than 
life actually presents. Although the painter 
is allowed to unite beauties on his canvass 
which are rarely presented by nature in actual 
combination, and to sink all those attendant 
circumstances, which, however commonly oc- 
curring, would impair the effect to be 'pro- 
duced, still he must faithfully adhere to the 
qualities of natural objects ; and, in the same 
way, although the dramatist may give us a 
selection of actions and incidents disentangled 
from superfluous details and accompaniments, 
he must exhibit them according to their true 
tendencies and relations. 

There is another consideration relative to 
the present subject which* is deserving of 
notice. What appears the inevitable conse- 
quence of circumstances not in our power, is 
frequentiy the natural effect of some subordi- 
nate part of our character. The industrious 
man, who appears at first sight to have been 
rained by the misconduct of others, or by 
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some unexpected revolution in the business of 
society, may in reality owe his ruin to a want 
of circumspection, prudence, or foresight 
The natural consequence of his industry was 
prosperity, but the natural consequence of his 
imprudence was loss and misfortune. We 
must not expect Aat the exercise, of one virtue 
will be followed by the beneficial consequences 
of all, neither must we conclude that the in- 
dulgence of any vice will be pursued by un- 
mixed evil, and destroy the good effects of 
better qualities. All the virtues and the vices 
have their respective good and evil conse- 
quences, which will be felt in proportion as 
each vice and virtue is exercised. Industry, 
economy, shrewdness, and caution, for in- 
stance, without any great admixture of moral 
worth, or even in conjunction with meanness* 
and fraudulence, may often be successful in 
the attainment of wealth ; while these qualities, 
so attended, can never yield the fruits of in- 
tegrity, ease of conscience, elevation of cha- 
racter, and the esteem of the good. 
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From all that has been said it snfficiently 
nppetirs, tliat although our fortune, our rank in 
Ht\«, our bodily organization, and many other 
(^iro\un8itauce8 of our condition, may not be ma- 
tt^rUlly Biubject to our control, yet that our 
ht^f^lUii our peace of mind, our estimation in 
th0 worldi our place in the affections of our 
iVienda, and our happiness in general, will in- 
tjvitably be more or less regulated by Ae part 
which we act and the properties of our cha- 
racter. It is a serious consideration, and one 
which ought to have more weight in the world 
than it appears to possess, that all our actions 
and all our qualities have some certain ten- 
dency, and may greatly affect our well-being ; 
that in every thing we do, we may be possibly 
laying a train of consequences, the operation 
of which may terminate only with our exist- 
ence ; and that a steady adherence to the rules of 
virtue and a conformitjr to the dictates of dis-^ 
cretioh, are the only securities we can provide 
for the happiness of our future destiny. 
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SOME OP THE CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES 
OF INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER. 



Whatever subsequeut ciremn^tances may 
effect, it can scarcely be questioned, fliat all 
hmnan beings come into the woild with the 
germs of peculiar mental, as well as physical 
qualities. Attempts, indeed, have been made 
to resolve all mental varieties into the effects 
of dissimilar circumstances, but with too litde 
success to require any formal refutation. We 
are, then, naturally led to inquire, how 
are these original peculiarities occasioned? 
Whence arise those qualities of mind which 
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constitute the individuality of men? There 
must be causes why the mind as well as the 
body of one man differs constitutionally from 
that of another ; what are they ? Perhaps all 
that can be said in reply to these inquiries is, 
that the mental like the bodily constitution of 
every individual, depends, in some inexplicable 
way, on the conjoint qualities of h^s parents. 
It depends, evidently, not on the qualities of 
one of the parents only, but on those of both. 
A moment's reflection will teach us, that the 
individuality of any human being, that ever ex- 
isted, was absolutely dependant on the union 
of one particular man with one particular wo- 
man. If either the husband or the wife had 
been different, a different being would have 
come into the world. For the production of the 
individual called Shakespeare, it was necessary 
that his father should marry the identical wo- 
man whom he did marry. Had he selected 
any other wife, the world would have . had no 
Shakespeare. He might have had a son, hut 
that son would have been an essentially differ- 
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ent individual ; he would have been the same 
neither in mental nor physical qualities; he 
would have been placed in a different position 
amongst mankind, and subject to the operation 
of different circumstances. It seems highly 
probable also, that if a marriage had taken 
place between the same male and female either 
at an earlier or a later period of their lives, 
the age at which they came together would 
have affected the identity of the progeny. If 
they had been married, for instance, in the 
year 1810, their eldest son would not be the 
same being as if they had been married ten 
years sooner. It may be remarked, too, that 
not only the time at which persons are mar- 
ried, but their mode of living and their habits 
generally, as they have the power to affect the 
physical constitution of their progeny, may 
also affect the constitution of their minds, and 
occasion beings to be brought into the world 
absolutely different from those who would 
have seen the light under other circum- • 
stances. 
With regard to physical conformation, every 
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one knows that the face and figure are fre- 
quently transmitted firom parents to their oJBT- 
spring. Sometimes the father's form and linea- 
ments seem to predominate, sometimes the mo- 
ther's ; and sometimes there is a variety pro- 
duced unlike either of the parents; but by 
what principles these proportions and modifica- 
tions are regulated, it is impossible to ascer- 
tain. The transmission of mental qualities is 
not, perhaps, equally apparent, but it is equally 
capricious. In some cases we see the charac- 
teristics of the parents perpetuated in their 
offspring, and in other cases no resemblance 
is to be discovered. The passions and temper 
appear to be frequently inherited; and al- 
though the proneness of children to imitation 
may partly account for the appearance, it can- 
not be admitted as a complete explanation, 
since the same spirit will manifest itself where 
parents and children have never lived together. 
The resemblance between their intellectual pro- 
perties is seldom equally striking. In these, 
though there is no reason to suppose that they 
are not equally transmissible, there is at least 
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less room for imitation. It is a common re- 
mark, that the sons of eminent men are them- 
selves rarely conspicuous for talents ; and yet, 
on the other hand, intellectual characteristics 
are sometimes known to run through whole 
families. 

We have already intimated, that both the 
mental and physical constitution seem to de- 
pend on the united qualities of both the pa- 
rents ; not solely, however, for we every day 
see phenomena both of mind and body which 
we can refer only to ^ inexplicable accidents. 
Such are idiotism and mal-organization. The 
instances which may be cited of dull children 
being the offspring of parents, both of whom 
have been remarkable for quickness of intel- 
lect, present no greater difficulty than analo- 
gous instances with regard to corporeal quali- 
ties. It is as easily conceivable that two pecu- 
liar constitutions, which separately occasioned 
or were attended by intellectual quickness, may 
produce the reverse in the offspring, as that a 
fair child may be bom of parents both of 
whom have dark complexions. 
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These cursory observations naturally lead us 
to reflect on the long chain of consequences of 
which the marriage of two persons may be the 
first link; and what an important influence 
such a union may have on human affairs. If 
two men and two women founded a colony 
by removing to some uninhabited district or 
island, where they were cut off' from all inter- 
course with the rest of their species; the 
whole train of subsequent events in that co- 
lony to the end of time would depend on the 
manner in which they paired. If the older 
man married the older woman a different train 
of affairs, it is manifest, would ensue, from 
that which would take place if the older man 
married the younger woman. In the first 
case, the offspring of the marriage would be 
totally different individuals from those which 
would have been brought into the world in 
the second case. They would think, feel, and 
act, in a widely different manner, and not a 
single event depending on human action 
would be precisely the same as any event in 
the other dase. 
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As a farther illustration, it may not be de- 
void of amusement to trace the consequences 
which would have ensued, or rather which 
would have been prevented, had the father of 
some eminent character formed a different 
matrimonial connection. Suppose the father 
of Bonaparte had married any other lady than 
the one who was actually destined to become 
his mother. Agreeably to the tenor of the 
preceding observations, it is obvious that Bo- 
naparte himself would not have appeared in 
the world. The aflfairs of France would have 
fallen into different hands, and have been con- 
ducted in another manner. The measures of 
the British cabinet, the debates in parliament, 
the subsidies to foreign powers, the battles by 
sea and land, the marches and countermarches, 
the wounds, deaths, and promotions, the fears, 
and hopes, and anxieties of a thousand indi- 
viduals, would all have been diifferent. The 
speculations of those writers and speakers who 
employed themselves in discussing these va- 
rious subjects, and canvassing the conduct of 
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this celebrated man, would not have been 
called forth. The train of ideas in every mind 
interested in public affairs would not have 
been the same. Pitt would not have made 
the same speeches, nor Fox the same replies. 
Lord Byron's poetry would have wanted some 
splendid passages. The Duke of Wellington 
might have still been plain Arthur Wellesley. 
Mr, Warden would not have written his book, 
nor the Edinburgh critic his review of it ; nor 
could the author of this essay have availed 
himself of his present illustration. , The imagi- 
nation of the reader will easily carry him 
through all the various consequences to sol- 
diers and sailors, tradesmen and artizans, prin- 
ters and booksellers, downward through every 
gradation of society. In a word, when we 
take into account these various consequences, 
and the tliousand ways in which the mere in- 
telligence of Bonaparte's proceedings, and of 
the measures pursued to counteract Aem, in- 
fluenced the feelings, flie speech, and the ac- 
tKvns of mankind, it is scarcely too much to 
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say, that the single circumstance of Bonaparte's 
father marrying as he did has more or less 
affected almost every individual in Europe, as 
well as a numerous multitude in the other 
quarters of the globe. 

We see from the preceding glance, what an 
important share an individual may have in 
modifying the course of events, and how his 
influence may extend, in some way or other, 
through the minutest ramifications of society. 
Yet amidst all this influence, we may also per- 
ceive tjie operation of general causes ; of those 
principles of the mind commou to all indi- 
viduals, and of the physical circumstances by 
which they are surrounded. The individual 
character itself, indeed, partly receives its tone 
and properties from general causes, and much 
of the re-action which it exerts may be, in an 
indirect sense, ascribed to them. Thus, al- 
though the marriage of Bonaparte's father aiKi 
mother, the connection of those particular per- 
sons, was the cause of his existence and of 
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many of the peculiarities by which he was dis-* 
tinguished, yet his character and conduct were 
in no small degree moulded by the spirit of 
the age. There are many general causes, it 
is obvious, which would have operated although 
any given person had never come into the 
world. There is a certain progress or course 
of afiairs that holds on, amidst all the various 
impressions, the checks and the impulses, which 
it receives from individual character. If Bona- 
parte had never existed the nations of the 
earth would, in all likelihood, have be^n in 
much the same relative situation as they are, 
and, at all events, they would have made simi- 
lar advances in political knowledge. The 
violence of the French Revolution would 
probably have been directed by some other 
ambitious leader against the states of Europe; 
it might have lasted nearly the same time, and 
subsided in a similar way. But although the 
general result might have been in many re- 
spects similar, the train of political events 
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would have been altogether difFerent; there 
would have been quite a different mass of ma- 
terials for the future historian. 

The remark may be extended, with still more 
certainly, to almost all the arts and sciences. 
Composed as their history necessarily is of the 
achievements of individuals, their advancement 
is the result of general causes,, and independent 
in a certain sense on individual character. 
The inventions of printing and gunpowder, the 
discovery of the virtues of the loadstone,, and 
even the inductive logic of Bacon, were sure 
to mark the progress of human affairs, and 
were not owing to the mere personal qualities, 
nor necessarily bound to the destiny of those 
who promulgated ihem to the world. The 
discoveries of modem astronomy would doubt- 
less have been ultimately attained, althou^ 
such a person as Sir Isaac Newton had never 
seen the light ; but they would not have been 
attained in the same way, nor perhaps at the 
same period. The science, it is probable, 

Q 
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would have been extremely dissimilar in the 
detail, in the rapidity of its progress, and the 
order of its discoveries, while there is every 
reason to think it would have been much the 
dame in its final result. 



ESSAY 



ON 



THE VICISSITUDES OF LIFE. 



Although die events of our lives appear in the 
retrospect naturally enough connected with each 
other, yet if we compare two widely distant pe- 
riods of the past, we shall often find th^m so 
discordant as to excite our surprise that the 
same being should have been placed in circum- 
stances so essentially dissknilar. And if we 
could foresee' some of the circumstances of our 
future lives, it would firequently appear quite 
out of the limits of possibility that we should 
be brought into them. Our present state 
would seem so full of insurmountable obstacles 
to such a change, that we eould not form a 
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conjecture by what instrumentality it was to 
be effected: we could not conceive how the 
current of our destiny was to be so strangely 
diverted from its original course, nor how the 
barriers, which circumscribe onr condition, 
were to be so entirely overthrown. But time 
gradually elaborates apparent impossibilities 
into very natural and consistent events. A 
friend is lost by death ; a rival is removed 
from the sphere of competition; a superior 
falls and leaves a vacancy in society to be 
filled up ; a series of events renders a measiure 
advisable, of which a few years before we ne- 
ver dreamed ; new circumstances bring around 
us new persons ; novel coimections open fresh 
prospects ; objects before unknown excite pas- 
sions before dormant, and rouse talents of 

• 

which we were scarcely conscious; and our 
whole ideas and feelings varying and keepiiig 
pace with these revolutions, we are at length 
brought quite naturally into the very condition, 
which a few years ago seemed utterly irrecon- 
cilable with our position in the world and our 
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relations to society. Many circumstances of 
our lives would appear like dreams, if we were 
abruptly thrown into them, without perceivitig 
the succession of events by which we came 
there. We should feel like the poor man in 
the Arabian Tales, who, while under the in- 
fluence of a sleeping-draught, was divested of 
his clothes^ and attired like a prince, and 
on awaking was strangely perplexed to find 
himself surrounded by all the outward ap- 
pendages of royalty, and by a crowd of at- 
tendants who treated him as their monarch. 
It is the gradual developement of events, their 
connection and dependence on each other, and 
the corresponding changes in our views, which 
give the feeling of reality to actual life, as they 
confer it on the fictions of imagination. A 
succession of trivial changes carries the mind 
without abruptness to a wide distance from its 
former station, as a staircase conducts us to a 
lofty eminence by a series of minute elevations. 
Hence it is that men seldom sufier those ex- 
treme sensations from a change of circum- 
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stances which we are sometimes led to expect 
Persons in low life are apt to think that the 
iq>lendour, to which a man of their own class 
has raised himself by industry and talents, must 
teem with uninterrupted ^oyment ; that the 
contrast of his former lowliness with his pre- 
sent elevation must be a perennial spring of 
pleasurable emotion. It may indeed occasion- 
ally yield him gratifying reflections, but it is 
seldom in his power to feel the foil force of 
the difference. It is not in nature that at one 
and the same time he should feel ardent admi- 
ration of splendour and familiarity with it ; the 
panting desire for an object and the satisfied 
sense of enjoyment. He cannot combine at 
the same moment the possession of the feelings 
of two r^note periods of his life, so as alter- 
nately to pass firom one to the other, and revel 
in the fiill rapture of the contrast. No power 
of imagination can present him at once with 
two vivid landscapes of his mental condition 
at two different junctures, so as to enable him 
to bring into distinct comparison all their lights, 
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and shades, and colours. The hand of time 
has. been constantly at work to wear out the 
impressions of his past existence. While he 
has been Jed from ooie vicissitude to another, 
from one state of mind to a different $.tate, 
almost all the peoulic^ties of hia original, views 
and feelings . have beeif successively dropped 
in hi^ progress, .till it has become an leffort,. if 
not an impossibility, to recollect them with any 
sort of clearness and precision. • . . 

The same revolution ,of feeling takes place 
when a man sinks into adversity, although 
memory perhaps is then iQore active ancl te- 
nacious. , A wonder is sometimes expressed, 
that one who has been .unfortunate m the world 
should be able to retain 90^ much ch^erfuli^ess 
amidst the recollection of former time99 . Fhi^h 
must press on his mind; times when friends 
thronged around him, when every eye seemed 
to greet him with pleasure, and every object 
to share his satisfaction. Now destitute, for- 
saken, obscure, how is it that he is not over- 
powered by the contrast? There are moments. 
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it cannot be doubted, when he acutely feels 
the transition, but this cannot be the ordinary 
state of his mind. Many of his views having 
been displaced by others, his feelings havii^ 
gradually conformed to his circumstances, and 
his attention being occupied with present ob- 
jects, he has not that oppressive habitual sense of 
the change, which a mere looker-on is s^t to 
suppose. An indifferent observer, indeed, is 
often more powerftdly struck with the contrast 
than the subject of it, not having to look at 
the former state through all the intermediate 
ideas and emotions, and being occupied only 
with the difference in external appearances. 
He contrasts (if we may have recourse to our 
former figure) only the base and the suimnit 
of the tower, while the staircase which con* 
nects them is concealed firom his view. 

It is certain that men frequently bear cala- 
mities much better than they themselves would 
have ' previously expected. In misfortunes 
which are of gradual growth every change 
contracts and reduces their views, and. pre- 
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pares them for another; and they at length 
find themselves involved in the gloom of 
adversity without any violent transition. How 
many have there been who, while basking in 
the smiles of fortune, and revelling in the lux- 
uries of opulence, would have been completely 
overpowered by a revelation of their future 
doom ; yet when the vicissitudes of life have 
brought them into those circumstances, they 
have met their misfortunes with caknness and 
resignation. The records of the French Re- 
volution abound with instances of extraor- 
dinary fortitude in those from whom it could 
have been least expected, and who, a few 
years before, would probably have shrunk 
with horror firom the bare imagination of their 
own fate. Women, as well as men, were seen 
to perish on the scaffold without betraying the 
least symptom of fear. 

Even when calamity suddenly assails us, it 
is remarkable how soon we become familiarized 
with our novel situation. After the agony of 
the first shock has subsided, the mind seems to 
xdinquish its hold on its former pleasures, to 
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1 from the variouB objects 
«■ wkidt litey had fixed themselves, and to 
CBdeaTonr to concentrate them on the few so- 
laces remaining. By the force of perpetual 
and inteiue rumination, the rugged and broken 
path, 1^ which the imagination passes &om its 
t to its Ibrawr state, is worn smooth and 
; and the aspect of jsut- 
9m^t£mp <ili]inli tt»iv^ing &miliar loses half 
"fiir itfBMr jkcatt. to it bf Aft fiist agitated survey . 
U lit W Ans Irae, ttat mok in general bear 
twill iiiwiA. aadk bdAo- Aan they themsdves 
^ tinii i banv espected, and diat a£Bjcti;on brings 
alua^ wsA ik a poftion of its own anti- 
isMB^ it is. « &«t vhidk BKy serve to cheer 
w- in tike hov of gfeoo^ aaAicqntion. To 
BiAecV Am! vhat woald be *giK^ to ns in our 
pK8«iik state of mind, wi& onr present views, 
feelings^ and associatikxis, may at a futore 
time prove a ffsrj tolerable evil, because the 
stote of oar mind wiQ be difiocait ; dot in &e 
which may bebl ns, we 
bh" possess sofficient strength and 
f to bear dK bonkn of our cabmi^. 
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may be of some use in dispelling those melan- 
choly forebodings which are too apt to disturb 
the short period of life. It may lead us to 
more cheerful views of human existence. 

There are few men of reflection to whose 
minds the fragility of human happiness has 
not been forcibly suggested by the very instances 
in which that happiness appears in its bright- 
est colours. They have hung over, it as over 
the early flowret of spring, which the next 
blast may destroy. As the lovely bride, bloom- 
ing with health and animated with love and 
hope, has passed by yi .the day of her triumph, 
they have contrasted the transitory happiness 
of the hour with the long train of disappoint- 
ments and calamities, diseases and deaths, 
with which the most fortunate life is familiar, 
and many of. w;l^iph inevitably spring from the 
event which the beautifril creature before them, 
unconscious of all but the inunediate prospect, 
is welcoming with a heart fiill of happiness 
and a countenance radiant with smiles. She 
seems a victim on whom a momentary illu- 
mination has fallen only to be followed by 
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deeper gloom. ^^ Ah !" said a poor emaciated 
but still youthful woman, as she was standing 
at the door of her cottage while a gay bridal 
party were returning from church, " they litde 
think what they are about. I was left a widow 
with two children at the age of twenty-one." 

It was in the same spirit that Gray wrote 
his Ode on the Prospect of Eton College. 
After describing the sports of the schoolboys 
in strains familiar to every reader, he makes 
a natural and beautiftil transition to their future 
destiny. 

Alas ! regardless of their doom, 

The little yictims play ! 
No sense haye they of ills to come. 

Nor care beyond to-day ; 
Yet see how all around them wait 
The numsters of human fate. 

And black ndsfortune's baleful train ! 
Ah ! show them where in ambush stand. 
To seize their prey, the murd'rous band ! 

Ah ! tell them they are men. 

In the indulgence of such reflections, how- 
ever, it is to be remembered that we are con- 
trasting distant events of life, bringing togcr 
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ther extreme situations, of which to pass sud- 
denly from one to the other might be intolera- 
ble anguish, and that we are suppressing all 
the circumstances which lie between, and pre- 
pare a comparatively easy and gradual tran- 
sition. 

It is evident from the tenor of the preceding 
observations, that most of the intense plea- 
sures and poignant sorrows of mankind must 
be experienced in passing from one condition 
to another, not in any permanent state ; and 
that the intensity of the feeling will materially 
depend on the suddenness of the change. 

On comparing the condition of a peasant 
and a peer, we caimot perhaps pierceive much 
superiority of happiness in either. The ideas 
and feelings of the peasant are adjusted to the 
circumstances by which he is surrounded, and 
the coarseness of his fare and the homeliness 
of his dwelling excite no emotions of uneasi- 
ness. The notions of the peer are equally 
well adjusted to the pomp and refinements of 
rank and affluence. Luxurious dainties and 
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splendid decorations, courteous deference and 
vulgar homage, are too familiar to raise any 
peculiar emotions of pleasure. But if a poor 
man rises to affluence, or a rich man sinks into 
poverty, such circumstances are no longer 
neutral. The former feels delight in his new 
acquisitk)ns, and the latter is pained by the 
want of his habitual luxuries and accustomed 
splendour. In the same manner that a sub- 
stance may feel cold to one hand and warm 
to another, according to the different tempe-- 
ratures to which they have been antecedetitly 
exposed, so any rank or situation in life may 
yield pleasure or pain, according to the pre- 
vious condition of the person who is placed 
in it. 

Hence we may perceive the error of such 
moralists as contend, that fame^' wealth, power,^ 
or any other acquisition, is not worth pursuit^ 
because 'those who are in possession of them 
ai^e < not ' happier than their fellow creatures. 
Th^ may not indeed be happier, but this by 
no means^ proves, that the objects are not 
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worth pursuing, since there may be much 
pleasure, not only in the chase, but in the no- 
velty of the acquisition. The fortune, which 
a man acquires by some success^ effort, may 
not after a while afford him more gratification 
than his former moderate competence ; but in 
order to estimate its value, we must take into 
account all the pleasurable emotions which 
would flow in upon him until a perfect fa- 
miliarity with his new circumstances had esta- 
blished itself in his mind. 

Such moralists seem to forget, that man, by 
the necessity of his nature, must have some end, 
which he can pursue with ardor; that to be 
w ithout aim and object is to be miserable ; that 
the necessary business of life requires, on the 
part of many, an ardent aspiration after wealth, 
power, and reputation ; and that it is not the 
pursuits themselves, but the vices with which 
they may be connected, that are proper objects 
of reprobation. It is, in fact, by yielding to 



the passions and principles of his constitution 
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\ within proper limits, and under proper re- 
\ strictions, not by the vain attempt to suppress 
I them, that man promotes the happiness of him- 
«lf and «>a^. 
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The various arts and sciences may be compared 
to the pictures in a large gallery. Every Q»e 
who has passed through one of these magni- 
ficent repositories, knows how vain is the at- 
tempt to understand the subject, and estimate 
the merits, of all the specimens of art exposed 
to his view, in the short space of time usually 
allotted to the survey. As he throws his 
glances around, his eye is dazzled and his 
mind confiised by the diversity of. repre- 
sentations, and he at length finds it expedient 
to limit his attention to a few which may have 
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been pointed out by particular circumstancesF 
or general celebrity. In the same manner, the 
subjects of knowledge are too numerous 
and complicated, and human life far too short, 
to allow even the highest intellect to embrace 
the whole. As we look through the vast accu- 
mulation of science, our minds would be op- 
pressed by the various objects which present 
themselves, did we not take them in detail, 
and concentrate our observation on a part. 
Those, therefore, who wish to excel in intel- 
lectual pursuits, find it necessary to direct their 
principal efforts to some particular science or 

I branch of literature. They thus escape the 
perplexity and superficialness of such as dis- 
sipate their attention on a multitude of sub- 

i jects, and are far more likely to enlarge the 
boundaries of knowledge than by a more in- 
discriminate application. This division of la- 
bour in the intellectual world, however^ is not 
without its disadvantages. As the artizan, 
who is chained down to the drudgery of one 
mechanical operaticm, is a much inferior being 
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to the savage who is continually thrown upon 
the resources of his own mind in novel cir- 
cumstances; who has to devise and execute 
plans of aggression and defence, to extricate 
himself from difficulties and encounter dan- 
gers, and who thus acquires a wonderful ver- 
satility of talent ; so the man, who has devoted 
himself to one science, often loses by a com- 
parison with him who has suffered his mind to 
wander over all the various and beautiftil re- 
gions of knowledge. What the former gains 
in accuracy and nicety of tact, he loses in co- 
piousness of ideas and comprehensiveness of 
views ; and thus it sometimes appears in the 
intellectual, as well as in the civil world, as if 
the perfection of individual character must be 
sacrificed to the general progress of society. 
Although there is this tendency in the rapid 
advance of knowledge, and although a con- 
centrated attention is requisite to success, yet 
it is by no means necessary that men should 
devote themselves exclusively to their favourite 
subjects. The sciences are so connected, if 

R 2 
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by nothing else, at least by the general logical 
principles pervading the whole, that they throw 
light oh each other; and he has the fairest 
chance of success in any one career, who starts 
well furnished with general information, while 
he possesses the only means of saving himself 
from becoming an intellectual artizan. 

Another disadvantage attending the multi- 
plicity of knowledge, and the consequent di- 
vision of intellectual labour, lies in forming 
classes of men having little fellow-feeling, in- 
asmuch as they cannot readily enter with inte- 
rest into each other's darling pursuits. The 
mathematician hears of a new species of plants 
with all possible apathy, and the antiquarian 
scarcely gives himself the trouble of inquiring 
after the most brilliant discoveries of the che- 
mist. In proportion, too, as a science becomes 
complex and extensive, requiring minute ap- 
plication, it is removed from general parti- 
cipation and sympathy. It cannot be ex- 
pected that the various acquirements of scien- 
tific men should be duly estimated and re- 
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lished by that numerous body of people, 
not destitute of mental culture, who come 
under the denomination of general readers. 
Almost all the sciences are defended by a 
host of peculiar ideas and technicalities in lan- 
guage, which effectually bar the approach of 
such as have not gone through a regular pro- 
cess of initiation. The acutest mind might 
expend its efforts in vain on subjects of which 
it did not comprehend the terms. Pope has 
well described the effect which would en- 
sue from a sudden plunge into mathematical 
science * 

^< FuU in the midBt of Euclid dip at once, 
'* And petrify a genius to a dunce." 

There is, however, a large class of subjects, 
in which almost all men of cultivated minds 
can take an equal interest; subjects which 
relate to man himself, and chiefly to those 
phenomena of his nature which lie exposed 
to common observation. The elementary 
knowledge required in topics relating to mo- 
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rals, manners, and taste, is possessed by all, the 
terms in which they are treated of form the 
common language of daily intercourse, and 
every mind feels itself competent to pronounce 
on the positions in the expression of which 
they are employed. That the sum of the 
squares of the two sides of a right-angled 
triangle is equal to the square of the hypo- 
tenuse, can be fiilly comprehended by such 
only as have gone through a previous course 
of instruction ; but every one can understand, 
on the first enunciation, that it is ridiculous 
in a country girl to affect the fine lady, and 
base in a man to fawn on the minions of power. 
There are also other and stronger reasons 
why, while the subjects alluded to attract so 
much, many of the sciences attract so small 
a portion of general interest The latter ad- 
dress themselves to the intellect alone. They 
are fraught with none of those interesting asso- 
ciations of hope, and joy, and sympathy, which 
cling to the productions of the poet, the mo- 
ralist, and the historian. They teem not with 
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passion and feeling; they call not into jdAy 
the sensibilities of our nature ; they make no 
appeal to the experience of our hearts. They 
cannot therefore appear otherwise than dry and 
devoid of attraction to those whose views are 
circumscribed by the ordinary ^aflfeirfe of life, 
who have never leapt the boundaries which en- 
circle the regions of abstract truth and tedon- 
dite knowledge, nor learned to invest them with 
those' pleasurable associations, which a vigo- 
rous eflFort to master thfeir difficulties has cre- 
ated in others. 

It may be remarked, however, that this want 
of the power of awakening the feeMngs, this 
defect of vital warmth in the abstnis^r sciences, 
is not without its advantages. Some of the 
finest pleasures of our nature are those of pure 
intellect, without any mixture of human pas- 
sion. When the mind has been agitated by 
the cares of the world, irritated by folly,' or dis- 
gusted by vice, it is an attainment of no des- 
picable importance to be able for a while to 
divest itself of its connection with mankind, by 
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taking refiige in the abstractions of science, 
where there is no object to drag it back to the 
events of the past, or revive the fever of its 
sensibility. It is such a welcome transition as 
we experience in passing from the burning rays 
of a vertical sun to the delicious coolness of a 
grotta 

We may gather from the preceding obser- 
vations, that in works of polite literature, more 
especially works of imagination, too much care 
cannot be employed in avoiding the peculiar 
characteristics of science. To be generally in- 
teresting, their subjects and phraseology should 
carry along with them their own light; and 
their success will also greatly depend on the 
frequency and eflfect with which they appeal to 
the feelings possessed in common by all well- 
informed readers. One of the most noted in- 
stances of the neglect of both these points is 
Dr. Darwin's poem of the Botanic Grarden, 
which, though it contains passages of dazzling 
splendour, fails to interest, because it is loaded 
with the obscurities of scientific nomenclature 
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and allusion; and full of topics vast and mag- 
nificent, but not within the range of ordinary 
feeling ; bright and imposing, but without 
warmth and vitality. 

The same principles will also serve to ex- 
plain why poems, founded on the superstitions 
and manners of other nations, excite a com- 
paratively weak and transient interest. In the 
first place, a poem of this class must necessarily 
be a learned poem, and it requires an effort on 
the pairt of the reader to enter into its allusions, 
and comprehend the learning which it exhibits ; 
secondly, the associations and feelings ascribed 
to the characters can never lay hold of his mind 
with the same power as those which spring 
firom indigenous customs and superstitions. 
No part of the mythology of the Curse of Ke- 
hama could «ver excite, in the soul of an Eng- 
lishman, so profound an interest as the appear- 
ance of Banco's ghost, in the tragedy of Mac- 
beth. In the one case we may admire the 
skill of the poet, and even imagine the emo- 
tions of his characters ; in the other, the emo- 
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tions are our own. The Lalla Rookh of 
Moore is another example in point. The poet 
has skilAilly availed himself of a variely of 
oriental illustrations, calculated to delight the 
fancy, but they do not fasten on the mind like 
allusions to familiar objects ; and it may be ques- 
tioned whether his pretty eastern princesses, 
surrounded with a provision of birds, and but- 
terflies, and flowers, have enabled him to charm 
his readers as he would have done by the d^ 
scription of a lovely Englishwoman, with Eng- 
lish manners, and amidst English scenery. 
The passions of human nature are no dombt 
much the same all over the world, and a vivid 
representation of them will be attractive under 
all the modifications of diflerent habits and 
manners ; but it will be more vivid and more 
attractive when it appeals to our sjrmpathy 
through the medium of our usual associations. 

The diffierences already pointed out between 
works of science and those of morality and 
imagination, necessarily give rise to different 
kinds of reputation. The fame of a scientific 
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author is in some measure confined to the cir- 
cle of those, who understand the subject; or, 
if it overstep this limit; it becomes known only 
as a bare fact on the testimony of others. The 
fame of a poet, or a moralist, on the contrary, 
pervades all society, not as a matter of fact, 
but a matter of feeling. It is not merely the 
echo of his merits that reaches us, but it is his 
own voice to which we Usten. His noble sen- 
timents, his beautiful images, his brilliant wit, 
his felicitous expressions, mingle themselves 
with our intellectual being, and constitute a 
part of the public mind. 

Newton and Shakespeare are perhaps equally 
illustrious, but certainly possess different kinds 
of reputation. Newton can be deservedly ap- 
preciated only by those few, who can track his 
gigantic advances in science : to the world at 
large he is a man who has made discoveries, 
wonderful enough, but of which they can form 
no adequate conception. Shakespeare, on the 
other hand, is read and admired by all ; they 
speak in his words, and think in his thoughts. 
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Not only the fame, but the manifestations of 
his genius live in their recollection, and his 
sentiments and expressions rise spontaneously 
as their own. Newton shines to the world like 
a remote though brilliant star. Shakespeare 
like, the sun, which warms mankind as well as 
^olight^is them. 



ESSAY 



ON 



PRACTICAL AND SPECULATIVE ABIUTY. 



In the intercourse of the world every one must 
have observed two kinds of talent, so distinct 
from each other as to admit of different appel- 
lations, although frequently united in the same 
person. One has reference exclusively to the 
operations of the mind, and may be called spe- 
culative ability ; the other has reference to the 
application of knowledge, or to action, and 
may be called practical ability. Speculative 
ability may be seen in the composition of a 
poem, the solution of a problem, the formation 
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of a chain of reasoning, or the invention of a 
story. In these performances nothing is re- 
quired but an exertion of the mental powers : 
they are purely internal operations, and al- 
though they may be assisted by the employ- 
ment of external means, it would be possible to 
carry them on without it. 

Practical ability may be seen in every de- 
partment of active life. It consists in the dex- 
terous application of means for the attainment of 
ends. The term may be extended to every sort 
of skill, whether exerted in important or trivial 
matters ; but it is here meant to designate, not 
so much any technical dexterity, or that which 
a man evinces in the employment of his phy- 
sical powers on inanimate objects, as that 
higher skill by which he directs the talents and 
passions of his fellow-*creatures to the accom- 
plishment of his puiposes, and seizes the op- 
portunities of action presented by successive 
events^ and which enables him to conduct 
himself .with propriety and success, in any cir- 
cunostances into which he may be thrown. 
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The two kinds of ability here pointed out 
must exist more or less in every individual, 
but they are often combined in very unequal 
proportions. A high degree of speculative, is 
frequently found in conjunction with a low 
degree of practical ability, and conversely, the 
practical talents are sometimes superior to the 
speculative. Men, who have exhibited the 
greatest powers of mind in their writings, 
have been found altogether inefficient in ac- 
tive life, and incapable of availing themselves 
of their own wisdom. With comprehensive 
views and a capacity for profound reasoning 
on human affairs, they have felt bewildered 
in actual emergencies : keen and close obser- 
vers of the characters, the failings, and the 
accomplishments of others, they have not had 
the power of conforming their own conduct 
to /their theoretical standard of excellence. 
Giants in the closet, they have proved but 
children in the world. This destitution of prac- 
tical talent in men of fine intellect often excites 
the wonder of the crowd. • They seem to expect 
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that he, who has shown powers of mind be- 
speaking an ahnost all-compreliensive intel- 
ligence, and who has perhaps poured a flood of 
light on the path of action to be pursued by 
others, should, as a matter of course, be able to 
achieve any enterprize and master any difficul- 
ties himself. Such expectations, however, are 
unreasonable and ill-founded. Excellence in 
one thing does not necessarily confer excellence 
in all, or even in things requiring the exercise 
of the same faculties. Both practical and spe- 
culative ability are no doubt modifications of 
mental power; but one, on that account, by 
no means iniplies the other, any more than 
dexterity in reefing a sail involves the art of 
leaping a five-barred gate, though they are 
both instances of physical skill. 

It would be just as reasonable, indeed, to 
expect that a good sailor should be necessarily 
a clever horseman, as that a man of fine spe- 
culative powers should in consequence be also 
a man of practical talent The want of prac- 
tical ability then, in such a man, may arise 
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simply from an exclusive attention to pro ' 
cesses purely mental. Where the mind is 
entirely absorbed by the relations of science, 
or where its powers are habitually . concen- 
trated on its own creations, it is perfectly na- 
tural that the arts of active life should not be 
acquired. To a mem so occupied, common 
objects . and. occurrences have little interest, 
and it is with effort that . he commands his 
attention sufEciently to avoid egregious mis- 
takes, and ' to gain a passable dexterity in 
things which all the world are expeoted to 
know and to perform. The understanding, 
moreover, that is accustomed to pursue a re ' 
gular and connected train of ideas, becomes ii^ 
some measure incapacitated for those quick 
and versatile movements which are learned in 
the commerce of the world, and are indispen- 
sable to those who act a part in it. Deep 
thinking and practical talents require indeed 
habits of mind so essentially dissimilar, that 
while a man is striving after the one he will 
be unavoidably in danger of losing the other^ 

s 
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The justness of these observations might he 
supported, if necessary, by a reference to the 
characters of a number of men distinguished 
by their literary and scientific accomplish- 
ments. It will be sufficient to adduce the in« 
stance of the celebrated author of the Wealth 
of Nations. Few writers have carried pro- 
found and systematic thinking fardier, or at* 
tained more comprehensive views of human 
policy; and the effects on his character, zb 
might have been anticipated, were seen in a 
want of the proper qualifications for bustle 
and business. ^^He was certainly," says his 
biographer, ^^not fitted for the general conv* 
merce of the world, or for the business of 
active life. The comprehensive speculations 
with which he had been occupied ftom his 
youth, and the variety of materials which hi» 
own invention continually supplied to Ids 
thoughts, rendered him habitually inatte&tive 
to familiar objects, and to common occm^ 
rences; and he firequently exhibited instances 
of absence, which have scarcely been sur- 
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pn&sred by ^he fancy of La. Bruyece. Evea ip. 
compaay he was apt to be eni^r^ossed with htsi 
studies ; and appealed^ ' at tii^est, by tfat^ mdf 
tiop o£ kijB^ lipsiy as well /as by his \oq1(»> 
attd gestures, to be in the fcorvoulr o£ eoitix- 
position*." . , / 

The want of practical talent, in oth^.c^oes, 
may be accounted for by a certain gentleness, 
reservedness, or timidity of ^position^ whicH 
causes its possessor to shrink from the encouikter 
of his fellow-cteatures. Whatever it proceecb 
from^ whether it is the eflfect of natural, con-* 
stitution, weakness of nerves, delicacy of orga* 
nization, or the faulty associations of eady life^ 
itv is certain that this disposition is freqfoeittly 
the accompaniment of superior gemug. We 
are told that Virgil poflseftsed it in a remark- 
able degree; Addison seems to histve had it 
similar temperament; and it was the proihineift 
weakness of Cowp^. In the lattter indeed id 
assumed a decidedly morbid character, and 

* An Aecoimt of the life snd Wiidngs of Dr. Adam 
by Diigald Stewart. 

s 2 
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appears to have been either the cause of his 
insanity or a strong symptom of its approach. 
To such an extreme did it oppress him, that, 
according to his own declaration, a public ex- 
hibition, of himself was mortal poison to his 

feelings. 

Where this imperfection of character exists, 
it must be an insuperable obstacle to success 
in active life. That power of intellect, never- 
theless, which is thus circumscribed, is not des- 
troyed. Power, whether of body or mind, has 
always an unconquerable tendency to exert it- 
self; and he, who is not endowed with the energy 
of temperament necessary to bring his intel- 
lect into play amidst the conflict of worldly 
interests, will turn its whole force to those pur- 
suits in which his timidity will be no incum- 
brance. Thus both Addison and Gowper, al- 
though they were ill calculated to make a 
figure when the manifestation of their talents 
depended on personal action, could accom- 
plish more than most of their species, when 
they entered the free field of composition, un- 
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impeded by the restraints of external circum- 
stances. The character of Addison, indeed, 
may be selected as a striking instance of ad- 
mirable speculative powers, combined with a 
deficiency of practical talent, in circumstances 
favourable to its cultivation. By the force of 
his genius, without the aid of hereditary for- 
tune or family connections, he rose to an im- 
portant office in the state, and had every op- 
portunity of qualifying himself to discharge its 
duties with credit and effect. The course of 
his education, and the career through which he 
subsequently passed, seemed to combine what^ 
ever was necessary to form and clirect the powers 
of a practical statesman : yet, notwithstanding 
all his advantages, and ^1 his accomplish- 
ments, he was found incompetent to fill the situ- 
ation to which his general abilities, rather than 
any obvious fitness in the eyes of others, may be 
presumed to have raised him. " In the year 
1717 he rose," says Dr. Johnson, " to bis high- 
est elevation, being made secretary of state. 
For this employment he might be justly sup- 
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posed qualified by long practice of business^ 
and by bis regular ascent llnrougb ol&er 
offices ; but expectation is often disappointed ; 
it is universally confessed that be was unequal 
to the duties of his place. In ibe bouse of 
commons be could not speak, and tiierefore 
was useless to the defence of tiie government 
In the ofEce^ says Pope, be could not issue 
an order witliout losing bis tiine in quest of 
fine expressions^ What be gained in rank, 
he lost in credit; and fiiiding by experience 
his own inability, was forced to solicit bis 
dismission with a pension of fifteen hundred 
pounds a year* '^ 

It is perhaps quite as common to meet vriik 
the reverse of die phenomenon which we have 
been considering; to find conkidenrdble ^tao* 
tical talents combined with compaJi^tivieily 
feeble powers of spetmlaitioti. llie langiitige 
and condutt'of men of business, both in pri- 

Tate life and in the administration of public 

» 1 ' * 

' * Lives of the roets. 
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affsars, frequently iuYolYe principles decidedly 
erroneonB, . and, when brought to the test pf 
scientific investigation, even palpably absurd ; 
and yet it \& almost as difficult to convince 
them of their error, and to place their minds 
in a position for viewing the subject aright, as 
to give an idea of colours to the blind. Hence 
it is years, and almost ages, before the disco- 
veries of science and philosophy are adopted 
in practice. The habit of looking at present 
expedients, and forming hasty conclusions 
from superficial appearances, seems to inca- 
pacitate such men for raising their views to 
remote consequences, and tracing the operation 
of general principles. Thibir incapacity for 
mere intellectual proceBses,, except of the sim- 
plest sort, is ia truth as remarkable .as the 
awkwardness of the philosopher in thje active 
.pursuits of life. 

This superiority of their practical talents to 
their Speculative powers, may be explained on 
much the same grounds as the contrary ease : 
it is occasioned by the exclusive application 
of their talents to business, and the • intel- 
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gree of interest into any affair in which he finds 
himself engaged. He possesses a facility of 
transferring his attention and the exercise of 
his powers to successive objects, not only with- 
out distraction, but with proper confidence in 
himself; and from this property of his mind, 
together with the others already enumerated, 
he derives such a perfect command over his 
faculties as to bring them to bear with effect on 
every occasion. 

Some of the highest functions which a man 
can be called to discharge obviously require 
a considerable degree of both practical and 
speculative ability. This remark applies to the 
art of j)ublic speaking, which is materially in- 
debted in its greatest excellence to grace of ac- 
tion, agreeable enunciation, skillbl pliancy of 
tone, readiness of mind, acuteness and nicety 
bi tact; boldness «md self-possession ; while all 
the hesxJLty aDnd logical force of an oration are 
the result of speculative power. But a man of 
only moderate speculative talents will ofken 
make a popular orator by an imposing manner. 
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a 'petfect command over his ideas and feel- 
ings^ and a graceful use of his personal advan- 
(tages : and, on the other hand, a man devoid 
of all these, a man of no practical ability, with- 
out making his way through our senses by the 
charms of voice or gesture, and even without 
the aid of perfect expression, will astonish and 
delight us by ihe mere potency of his thoughts. 
It is the soul of the speaker that seizes upon his 
auditors without the intervention of external 
artifice. 

Th^e is a subordinate kind of practical 

ability, which consists in the easy and perfect 

management of ourselves in social intercourse. 

it may be tenned ability of maimer, and seems 

to depend in a great measure mi the sataie qui- 

rlities -as other kinds of practical ability. It is 

occaskmally fotod in<a very hig^ degree mth- 

iout much power of ^understanding. The iian, 

who -has attained it, eon conduct himself f with 

propriety, and withput eiiibarrassment, it. any 

-company into which he happens to be thrown, 

and go tht^ugh all t^e cereitionies of liie with 
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facility and grace. ' He has not only an instan- 
taneous perception of what is proper to be said 
and done, <m eveiy occasion, but he has at 
conunand his hmguage, his gestures, and even 
•the expression of his countenance ; so that he 
can always act up to his own sense of propriety, 
and exhibit to adyantage whatever share he 
possesses of intellect and acquirements. 

As one ingredient, or accompaniment,' or 
embellishment of ability of manner, we may 
mention that ready talent for conversation with 
which some are endowed, either by nature or 
education. Their ideas flow without effort, and 
clothe themselves in easy and appropriate lan- 
guage. Eveiy thing around them, all that ihey 
-see and hear, seems to awaken iheir memory 
or imagination. 'They are always fertile in 
topics, and expression nev^ deserts them. 
' It is not uncommon for men of eminent 
taleits to want this . ability !of manner, and to 
evince a considerable, degree of awk¥rardness 
and embarrassment in the . interchange of civi- 
lities. Though '&ey may have a delicate per- 
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ception of what is proper, yet having neither 
the facility, which is acquired by practice, nor 
the self-possession of less susceptible minds, 
-they fail to exemplify their own ideas of pro- 
priety. The presence of a number of their 
fellow creatures appears to oppress them with 
a constraint, which fetters all their powers, par- 
ticularly their powers of conversation. In vain 
4o they task their minds for suitable topics of 
discourse. Their ideas seem to have vanished 
from their recollection, and their language is 
marked by hesitation and infelicity. 

The character of Addison furnishes an illus- 
tration also of this part of our subject. It ap- 
pears, that all his commerce with society, and 
his intercourse with high life, had failed to 
give him the easy and unembarrassed carriage 
of a man of the world. According to Lord 
Chesterfield, he was the most timorous and 
awkward man that he ever saw. Dr. Johnson, 
who thinks this representation hyperbolical, ne- 
vertheless admits, that he was deficient in rea- 
diness of conversation, and that every testimo- 
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nj concurs to prove his having be^n oppressed 
by an improper and ungraceful timidity. That 
Ids taciturnity arose from conirtraint, and not 
from want of power, is decided by the testimo- 
ny of those, who best knew him, to the at- 
tractive qualities of his conversation, when 
amcmgst his intimate friends. ^ Addison's 
conversation," says Pope, " had something in 
it more charming Aan I have found in any 
other man. But this was only when familiar ; 
before strangers, or perhaps a single stranger, 
he preserved his dignity by a stiff silence." 

Gray, may be cited aj» another instance of the 
want of ability of manner, if reliance is to be 
placed on the representation of Horace, Wal^ 
pole, who thus speaks of him in one of hi$ 
letters : ^^ X agree 'with you most absolutely in 
yout opinion about Gray ; he is the worst com- 
pany in the world. From a melancholy turn, 
from living reduseiy, and from a litde too 
much digility, he never converses easily. All 
his words are measured and chosen. His writ^ 
inga are admirable. He himself is not agrees- 
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ble/' In this representation, some ill-nator^ 
and Exaggeration may be reasonably suspected, 
but the writer would scarcely have hoarded a 
portrait devoid of all resemblance to the oii* 
ginal. • 

. To these instances we may add the account 
given us of the manners of Adam Smith, by 
his biographer Mr* Stewart : " In the company 
of strangers his tendency to absence, and per- 
haps still more his consciousness of that ten- 
deney^ rendered his manner somewhat em-* 
barrassed ; an effect which was probably not a 
little heightened by those speculative ideas of 
propriety, which his recluse habits tended at 
once to perfect in his conc^tion, and to di- 
minish his power of realizing." 

Although constraint or embarrassment, in the 
presence of others, must of itself impair a man's 
powers of conversation, other causes conspire 
to produce a deficiency of conversational talent 
in men of profound genius. It seems partly to 
arise from a want of versatility of mind, and 
from the nature of those relations by whick 
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Aeir ideas are connected. Men of profundity 
are not versatile, because, from pursuing lo- 
gical deductions and regular inventions, they 
grow accustomed to proceed with order and 
method. Their associations are of too strict a 
character to admit of rapid transitions from 
one subject to another ; whereas the^ ideas of a 
man of the world, being connected by a thou- 
sand accidental ties, and superficial relations, 
are liable to be roused by any object or event 
which may present itself. What knowledge he 
possesses he has always at command ; it may 
be of small amount, but his promptness at pro- 
ducing it frequentiy enables 14^l to triumph 
over the philosopher, whose slow habits and 
abstract associations form a sort of ponderous 
machinery, requiring to be methodically work- 
ed to raise his ideas from the depths of his 
mind. But on this particular subject it would 
be idle to expatiate, since the world is already 
in possession of the eloquent and philosophical 
explanation of Stewart. After illustrating ^^ the 
iidvantages which the philosopher derives, in 
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